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Mason, 


in once, while travelling through 
tions of Vermont, I have thought 
the 
so when | visited that of F. 


found best farm in the 


t have 


I thought 


: ; 
Douglass, 


of Whiting, and again, when 
g at the crops grown by Mr. Geo. Rug- 

s at burlington ; but lam beginning to think 
first-rate farms are more the rule than the 


ption, on most of the rivers which flow 


rough Vermont. Many of the hills are nat- 


about 1 as land can be, but re- 


with the 


as coo 


ropping without manuring, 
they get every spring when the snows 
ting, have drawn heavily upon their nat- 
tility A great deal of the steep bill- 
{ is being almost abandoned, and ought 
rely so where it is too steep or too 

) cultivate, but there are other lands 
hough cropped every year, are produc- 

wavy crops now as fifty years ago. | 

the river farms which receive the wash- 

s from the hillsabove. Mr. E. D. Mason’s 
irmin Richmond, on the Winooski river, is of 
lass. It formerly contained, if 1 remem- 
r aright, some seven hundred or more acres, 
recently it has been divided, two of Mr. 
n's nephews taking the larger share at 
the best kind of land can 


es which only 


rin NewEngland. The portion retained 


Mr. Mason consists of about fifty acres of 
| pasture and perhaps twice or three times 
h more of low, level land on the bank 
river land that is 
but 


eriver. I have seen 


very productive in favorable seasons, 


which is liable to great injury from too much 


In 


some parts of the Connecticut river valley, 


overtiow in years of excessive rainfall. 


the farms are gradually being shifted from one 
side of the river tothe Opposite, or they are 
carried a few miles down stream to be depos 
ted upon somebody else’s farm, perhaps 8o 
injure it ior several! 


leeply as to 


I seriousiy 


years. The river farms in Vermont are not 


free from these natural changes. I saw 


ne fine meadow in the town of Hartland 
which is growing larger every year by the ac- 
cumulations which float into a quiet basin of 
water just outside of the regular current. 
On Mr. Mason’s meadows, the river leaves 
n covering ot sediment collected from the 
ibove, every spring, not enough alone to 
w the heaviest cropsevery year, but enough 
assist their growth very materially. A load 
f farm yard manure or a chemical fertilizer, 
ll go much farther on such land than on dry, 

The 


just that mixture of clay 


rravelly knolls or barren, sand plains. 


1, 18 made up ol 
nd sand which is best suited tothe growth 
It never dries uy 


ost agric 


ultural plants 
ipland soil, nor does it ever get 


ike lands where clay predominates. 
arly half a century, the river land or 

has not failed of producing a good 
yp of Indian corn. 


At the time of my visit, 


there were large 
t ready to stook, most of it being ol 
I do not think that such 
the best The 


some 


areas of 
yield. 
ake 


land is too easily cultivated. 


tarmers. 
I think 


en would grow lazy on such land, for there 


to 


ire no stones to pick, nor stumps to root out, 
Farming is re- 
work of planting 


one splendid op- 


and not many drains to dig. 


luced down to the simple 
and harvesting, and it gives 
Pp syrtunities for «¢ njoying life, and affords abun- 
dant leisure, provided there is no six or eight 
look after. How a 
in debt 


per cent. mortgage to 


young man without means could run 
for such land, and ever be able to pay for it 
with the accumulating interest, is not quite 
clear to me, for they ask high prices for such 
land, especially where it is near good markets. 

On Mr. Mason's farm I found an abundant 
supply of sweet corn grown for table use, 
something that is far too rare in this section. 
Among the many varieties of sweet corn now 
| 


fered by our seedsmen, there is no necessi- 


ollere 
ty for any farmer being deprived of this luxu- 
ry every day for six or eight weeks in the sum- 
mer and fall. The earlier varieties may be 
brought to the table by the first week in Au- 
gust, and later kinds will extend the season 
nearly through September. 
Cheap Fences. 

One of the first things that took my atten- 
tion, as I entered the large river meadow 
where were feeding some thirty milch cows, 
was the cheap temporary fences erected for 
keeping the cattle from the corn fields. Stakes 
not larger than a man’s wrist, and some four 
or five feet long, are sharpened at one end, and 
a foot or more into the mellow 
soil on the line where the fence is to be set. 
Cheap spruce or hemlock boards, six or eight 
inches wide and an inch thick, are nailed to 
these stakes only one rail high, and this is all 
the fence that the cattle require, so long as the 
feed is good, and so long as this kind of a 
fence will keep the cattle, there is no danger 
of overfeeding the mowing. Such a fence 
would cost for material less than ter cents per 
rod, and may be built nearly as fast as a man 
would walk, and when no longer needed, can 
be taken down quite as rapidly by simply hit- 
ting the stakes a smart blow with an axe or 


then driven 


heavy hammer. ‘Two eight-penny nails in 
each nailing is sufficient to hold the boards to 
the stakes. On the larger meadow, now oc- 
cupied by Mr. Mason’s nephews, I saw a still 
larger herd of cows, about sixty, I think, 
tended by a small boy on horseback, this be- 
ing considered a still cheaper way of keeping 
On such feed as I 
saw here, there is little temptation for cows 
to wander, for they could find nothing better 
by travelling. 


the cows from the corn. 


The Pasture. 

But the glory of Mr. Mason’s farm, as well 
as his farming, is in his pasture, a field of some 
fifty acres, all in one lot on the side of the hill 
which rises from the river valley and reaches 
an elevation which would entitle it to the name 
of mountain in localities less mountainous 
than Vermont. I had heard Mr. Mason re- 
fer to this pasture with unquestionable feelings 
of pride, but 1 was not prepared for such a 
sight as my eyes rested upon, when, after 
much walking, and not a little puffing, we 


& CO..! 











| stood upon one of the highest eminences and 
looked down upon the broad stretch of soft, 
| green velvet at our feet. 

| Many people have supposed that Vermont 
| farmers are joking when they talk about culti- 
| vating two sides of their edgewise set farms, 
but there is no joking about it, for it is not 
unusual to find several more acres in a farm 


carried only around the base of the hills. 
Just how much Mr. Mason’s pasture would 
overrun by surface measure I cannot tell, but 
I know that, if his pasture could be spread 
out flat, he would have more acres than his 
deed now gives him, though it is not certain 
that the production would be increased. It 
would be much easier drawing on the dress- 
ings of manure, but much of its picturesque- 
ness would be gone. 

Mr. Mason is justly proud of this pasture, 
as well he may be, when he compares it with 
hundreds of acres of lesser value which are 
within view from a single point where we 
I remember of reading, in old agricul- 
tural newspapers, statements to this effect: 


stand. 


that a natural sod, when once formed in a 
good pasture, must never be broken, as it can 
never again be replaced, and the same claim is 
occasionally heard, even now, but a visit to 
this farm must convince any one that that idea 
is fallacious. 
serve the sod without ploughing, when he can 
doso. He draws on barn manure every win- 
ter, and spreads it on the snow upon those 
spots which seem to most need it. If a space 
shows signs of falling behind, during the grow- 


Mr. Mason endeavors to pre- 


ing season, a stake is set up which will be a 
guide to drive by when the ground is covered 
In the spring, all the droppirtys 
from the previous summer are dug up and 
knocked to pieces, after which, a heavy bush 


with snow. 


is drawn over the whole pasture to pulverize 
the lumps which escaped the beetles, and also 
the coarse portions of that manure drawn 
from the cattle yard. In this way of manag- 
ing, there are no rank spots where the cattle 
will never feed, and the manure, which would 
otherwise become a partial nuisance, is made 
valuable. The topdressing is light, but is ap- 
plied over most of the pasture, as» often as 
every third year. If from any cause, as from 
excessive drought, worms, or the treading and 
pawing of cattle, any spots fail of producing 
a reasonable supply of feed, they are either 
re-sodded or ploughed up and re-seeded. 
Small spots, where castle get in the habit of 
pawing, are turfed over with care and protect- 
ed till the sod becomes firm again, for even 
here in this good soil, if a sod is destroyed 
and neglected, it may become a blowing sand, 
but if rightly managed, it can be re-seeded as 
Mr. Mason’s 
practice is to plough, harrow fine, and, after 


well as ordinary farm lands. 


applying a liberal dressing of manure, re-seed 
with grass seed and winter rye. The rye 
comes up quickly and holds the surface from 
blowing away, while the young grass is getting 
He sows timothy quite freely in 
his pasture and mowing fields, as it has proved 
upon this kind of soil one of the best grasses 


established. 


grown. 

In these different ways this pasture has 
been brought up from an old run out and almost 
abandoned pasture to the most beautiful and 





luxuriant feeding ground for cattle tha+ I have 
And I find that the example 
set is being followed to a large extent in the 


ever vet seen. 


vicinity, for on several farms I saw teams and 
ploughs at work turning under the brakes, 
bushes, and wild, worthless growth, prepara- 
tory to receiving a coat of manure, rye, and 
grass seed. 

The amount of manure applied to Mr. Ma- 
son’s pasture is only about two cords per acre 
at a single dressing, which shows that the soil 
is naturally excellent, very much better than 
the average of land in the vicinity of my own 
bome. Sheep are also considered valuable as 
provers of pastures, as well as for their cash 
ncome in wool, lambs, and mutton. A flock 
of some twelve head of grade Cotswold and 
Leicester sheep are kept in this pasture, be- 
side about forty cattle through the seascn ; 
the mileh cows being allowed the run of the 
mowing fields for a few week in the autumn. 

Under the barn is a large cellar for storing 
manure from the stables, and for keeping roots 
through the winter. If the farmers of Ver- 
mont would all adopt.the practice of housing 
their manure in barn cellars, and could gain as 
much by it as Mr. Mason, and many other 
farmers believe they have done, the annual 
crop of the State would be very nearly 
doubled in less than five years, and yet Mr. 
Mason does not save all the manure made, by 
any means, for I find it being washed away 
into the river by the spring freshets which 
sweep across portions of the field where his 
cattle are let out to drink in winter. How to 
save ail the manure on a farm in an economi- 
cal manner is yet an unsolved problem with 
most of us. In the stable I find all the cows 
are tied in winter between upright stanchions, 
thus giving them light, airy quarters, while 
there is little danger from animals breaking 
the Stanchions are also 
cheaper than most other forms of fixtures for 


loose in 


night. 


confining cattle in their stalls. 
The Cheese Factory. 

When visiting a factory it is customary to 
look first at the raw material, and then follow 
it through its various processes till it comes 
out in the form of finished products. Taking 
this course here, one first visits the fields and 
the stock, and ends off with a half hour in the 
cheese and butter factory. As your readers, 
perhaps, all know, Mr. Mason has, for some 
ten years past, been the presiding officer of 
the Vermont Dairymen’s Association, and has 
listened to nearly or quite every address that 
has been made before that organization, and 
it would be strange if he had not learned 
something in all these years. So I was not 
surprised to find ene of the neatest and best 
arranged factories which I ever entered, and 
containing goods of the very first-class. The 
dairy work is done chiefly by the nephews, the 
Green Bros., who, intheirneat dairy room suits, 
appeared to be perfectly at ease in every de- 
partment. In the curing rooms I saw over 300 
cheeses, all presenting a remarkably uniform 
appearance, each weighing about forty-five 
pounds, and bearing, in plain figures, the 
day and month of manufacture. The extreme 
degree of care and attention bestowed upon 
the dairy department, has enabled the pro- 
prietors, for many years past, to obtain prices 
considerably above ordinary quotations. 

Mr Mason did not, in so many words, say 
so, but from what he did say I think that | 
may infer that he believes, without a doubt, 
Vermont is the best State in the whole 
Union to live in, that Chittenden County is 
the best county in the State, that Richmond 
has some of the best land in the county, and 
that there is none better than that lying with- 
in his own boundaries. If all of us believed 
as much of our own homes, what a happy peo- 
ple this would be. But with such feelings, 
my host could not be contented to show me 
his own farm alone, so the carriage was 
brought up for a ride of three or four miles 
up the river, taking one bank up and the 
other on our return. All the way along we 
found farmers working over their old brake 
pastures, cutting and pulling bushes, plough- 
ing, harrowing, picking stones and seeding 
down with rye and grass. And I noticed 
that where there was the most being done 
upon the land, there the houses, barns, and 
out buildings were the largest, and the best 
kept, showing that such labor brings a money 





income in return for the outlay. As in every 


than the surveyors’ chain would indicate, if 


wrong way. Perhaps the possessor is a little 
shiftless, had rather speculate than work ; per- 
haps whiskey rules the establishment, or, pos- 
sibly, the place is as bad as deserted, for the 
railroad and the cities pick up some of the 
best young men from this State, as well as 
from others less favored by nature. Gener- 
ally, however, the farms along the river have 
a thrifty appearance, and indicate the guid- 
ance of an intelligent mind and as contented 
& spirit as it is safe or prudent for a Yankee 
to possess. 

We made a short call at the farm of Mr. 
U. S. Whitcomb, one of the largest farmers 
in the State, having, in round numbers, one 
thousand acres. Here we saw 130 milch cows 
feeding upon as good an intervale meadow ag 
one could imagine. Mr. Whitcomb keeps a 
cheese maker working up his milk in a very 
conveniently arranged apartment of his farm 
house. The whey is fed to hogs and pigs, of 
which we counted nearly 100 of all ages and 
sizes, from weanlings to fat hogs ready for the 
butcher. 

Returning to Mr. Mason’s house we found 
dinner waiting in one of the most cheerful 
looking country homes to be found anywhere ; 
the walls of the principal rooms being profuse- 
ly hung with beautiful pictures, most of which 
were the work of Mrs. Mason’s own hands, 
while the excellent collection of books proved 
beyond a doubt that here, too, home is some- 
thing more than ‘‘four square walls.” Amid 
such surroundings time flies, and before we 
realize it the hour for the train has arrived, 
and I leave for Hartland and Northfield, of 
which I may have something to say in a future 
letter. A.W. S. 

AMBER SUGAR CANE. 

So long as the people of the United States 
pay out to foreign countries $110,000,000 per 
year, for the one article of sugar, the subject 
of growing something that will yield this in- 
dispensable luxury here at home will always 
There is not 





excite more or less attention. 
the least doubt that all our own sugar might 
be produced at home, but whether at a profit 
is as yet unsettled. The business is not very 
well understood at present, and it takes time 
to learn anything that is worth learning. 
When beet growing for sugar, and the manu- 
facture of the product is as well understood 
as wheat growing and flour making are now, 
and when the permanency of the business is 
as well assured, then there will, probably, be 
plenty of mills and plenty of farmers ready to 
grow the beets. 

During the past season some experiments 
in sugar making have been made with a plant 
called the Early Amber Cane. It is hardy 
enough for the climate of most of the Northern 
States, and has been grown successfully the 


past summer in Massachusetts. It has also 


been grown in several of the Western States. 

Mr. Henry Studniczka, a practical sugar 
maker of St. Louis, and chemist to one of the 
largest sugar refineries of that city, has writ- 
ten a letter to the Pioneer Press, in which he 
gives his views concerning the culture of this 
new product in the Northern States, espe- 
cially in Minnesota where it has already been 
tried to a considerable extent. We condense 
from his letter, and give what will be of most 
interest to the general reader :— 


The seed should be planted as early as pos- 
sible, not allowing one day of needless delay. 
his will ripen the cane in the latter part of 
August, before danger of frost. However 
slightly frost touches the cane, it will be dam- 
aged, especially in its crystallizing properties. 
When cut, the cane should be piled in 
sheds for protection, which sheds should be 
built near the mill. The cane piles should 
not be more than six feet high, to insure 
against heating. Space around and between 
the piles should be left for a free circulation 
of the air. Small quantities of cane could be 
covered with straw, always removing top 
straw during the day. The planting of cane 
is of no more expense than that of corn, and 
only a s.nall additional expense in cultivation 
may be taken into account. 

An acre of land will readily produce eleven 
tous of cane, and a ton of cane will give from 
85 to 95 gallons of juice by the use of a six- 
horse power mill. 

The juice contains 16 per cent. solid matter, 
13 parts of which are crystallizable sugar, the 
remaining 3 parts being invert sugar and or 
ganic matter. An acre of cane will safely 
produce 130 to 150 gallons of syrup of 80 per 
cent. densily. 

The eighty acres which Mr. Bowen, of 

Litchfield, bas cultivated this year average 
351 stalks and 2U5 suckers to each row of 
210 feet in length. 
‘The suckers should be removed to give the 
main stalk greater vigor. The cane yrows 
from ten to eleven feet tall, and each stalk, 
stripped and headed, weighs from two to 
three pounds. A man can, with ease, cut two 
acres per day. Two boys, using each a com- 
mon lath, can strip an acre per day. A team 
can haul it up in the same time. 

For a mill grinding three acres in twenty- 
four hours, will be required three mem and a 
horse, besides two or three boilers. 

From the mill the juice should pass into 
large settling vats, where impurities are taken 
from it. From here the juice passes into the 
large classification pans, where the necessary 
chemicals for purifying can be applied. When 
well heated and skimmed, the juice passes 
into the evaporating pan, from which, if it is 
desirable to make sugar, it is turned into 
wooden coolers for crystallization. When 
crystallized, the sugar can be separated from 
the syrup either with a centrifugal machine or 
by drainage. 

The ourfit for a six-horse power mill, grind- 
ing about three acres per day, is two or three 
classification pans, about 12x4 feet and eight 
inches deep, and one evaporator for finishing. 
Another filtering of the juice as it passes from 
the classification pans to the finishing evapo 
rator is of great advantage. Skimmings cap 
be made use of in fattening hogs. The skim- 
mings of the finishing evaporator produce a 
fine quality of vinegar. 

Out of the 140 to 150 gallons of syrup per 
acre, there can be made, by using proper ma- 
chinery, 1000 pounds of sugar, and what is 
left, about 60 gallons, will be a fine article of 
molasses. 

The seed of the Amber cane is a good ar- 
ticle of food for stock. 

The refuse should be composted and re- 
turned to the soil, as the sugar in the cane is 
a product of the atmosphere containing oxy- 
gen, carbon and hydrogen in equal propor- 
tions. Thus the farmer will return to his soil 
all which the cane takes from it, and conse- 
quently this crop will prove far less exhaustive 
to his land than wheat or other grain. 

When this is not advisable or oman 
the refuse should be used for fuel for evapo- 
rating the juice, so in no case need there be any 
waste. 

The best results are not to be obtained in 
the common open evaporating pans; but can 
be had by using more costly apparatus, the 
erection of which would not be warrantable 
unless at least 1000 acres of cane could be col- 
lected for manufacture at one large central 
factory. 





YIELDS OF CORN AND WHEAT AT 
THE WEST. 

A great deal has been written and published 
concerning the wonderful fertility of Western 
soils, and very discouraging comparisons have 
been made with the poor land of New Eng- 
iand, but if our own farmers were to raise 
such low average crops as we find reported in 
the Western trade journals, we doubt if they 
would be willing to have them published. 
In looking over a recent number of the Na- 
tional Board of Trade, we find reports like 
the following for Nebraska :—‘‘Wheat nearly 
all threshed; yields about thirteen bushels 
per acre.” ‘Corn well dried, yield forty 
bushels per acre;” ‘‘wheat eight bushels ;” 
‘‘wheat ten bushels;” ‘‘wheat all the way 
from five to twenty-five bushels.” 

Minnesota: ‘‘Threshing done, yield from 
ten to twenty-three bushels of wheat per 





township, there was here and ‘there a farm | ‘‘yield from five to twelve bushels ;” ‘*wheat 
where everything appeared to be going the | from eight to fifteen bushels ;” ‘yield from 


twelve to fourteen bushels ;” ‘‘yield from eight 
to twenty-five bushels;” ‘‘average twelve 
bushels.” These are the reports from differ- 
ent counties as given by correspondents who 
contribute to these journals which are devoted 
wholly to the collection of facts concerning 
the yield and price of farm products. When 
the prices received for these low average crops 
are considered, it will be seen that the advan- 
tages are not all on one side. 





AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN ILLI- 
NOIS. 


According to an article in the Western Ru- 
ral, a course of instruction at an agricultural 
college is more popular in Illinois than in 
most of the other States in the Union at the 
present time. The number of students in at- 
tendance at the commencement of the fall 
term was 375. Of these 138 are new stu- 
dents. In examining the entrance papers of 
118 young men who have entered this year, it 
was found that fifty-two are sons of farmers, 
twenty-four of merchants or dealers, twelve 
of professional men and eleven of mechanics. 
Of the 118, thirty-five made no choice of 
course of study, ten selected the agricultural, 
twenty-one the civil engineering, ten the 
‘literature and science,” eleven the chemical, 
six the commercial, four the natural history, 
and three the classical course. Of the fifty- 
two who came from farms, fourteen take the 
agricultural, eight literature and science, seven 
engineering, three the chemical course, and 
seventeen do not make any choice for the 
present. .These figures represent the choice 
of the students as they come to the university. 
Some changes will probably be made. A 
considerable proportion of those not making 
choice are in the preliminary year. The one 
year agricultural course has four students. 

An agricultural institute continuing four 
days, some time in the latter part of January 
next, is being arranged for, to give to those 
who are not able to attend the university an 
opportunity to avail themselves, to some ex- 
tent, of its facilities for giving instruction. 
TkLe leading feature of the institute will be 
courses of lectures by members of the faculty 
on such subjects as seils and their manage- 
ment, animal husbandry, veterinary science, 
plant growth, chemistry, farm architecture, 
domestic economy and political economy. 
Lectures will also be given by leading repre- 
sentatives of the chief agricultural interests of 
the State. 





ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL INSTI- 
TUTE. 

From J. M. Gregory, Regent of the Illinois 
Agricultural College, we have received the an- 
nouncement of a forthcoming agricultural 
meeting for the discussion of subjects of gen- 
eral interest. The arrangement tor lectures 
is somewhat different from the usual course 
pursued at similar meetings, as two or more 
are given simultaneously, and each attendant 
will select such as he will be most interested in 
personally. The meeting will open Monday 
evening, Jan. 27, and continue till Friday, 
Jan. 31. 


During the forenoons of the four succeeding 
days, courses of lectures—four in each course—will 








acre;” ‘yield from five to ten bushels ;” 


be given by members of the faculty, on the follow- 
ing subjects: Soils and their Management; Ani- 
mal Hushandry; Diseases of Animals; Plant 
Growth; Chemistry; Rural Architecture and Hy- 
giene. 

Those in attendance will be advised to select 
three of these courses, in which they are especially 
interested, and to regularly attend these. Some of 
these courses will be of special interest to farmers’ 
wives and daughters. 

The afternoons will be devoted to more general 
lectures and discussions on agricultural topics by 
members of the faculty, aided by representatives of 
the leading agricultural interests of the State. 

In the evenings a course of lectures on the Po- 
litical Economy of Agriculture will be given by 
the Regent. 

Opportunity will be given for the examination 
of the University museums and collections, and 
the library will be open for use by those in attend- 
ance. 

There will be no Fees or Charges of any kind. 
Reduced fare on the railroads running through 
Champaign is expected. Board can be had ata 
cost of not exceeding one dollar a day. Full pro- 
grammes will soon be issued. For these or any 
special information address Prof: G. E. Morrow, 
Dean of the College of Agriculture, at Champaign ; 
to whom those purposing to attend the Institute 
are requested to send their names. 


We are glad to learn that the Illinois Agri- 
cultural College provides a winter course for 
all who may desire to attend for three months, 
but who cannot give the whole year to study. 
The course is so arranged that such persons 
can attend daily lectures or recitations on 
General Farm Management; Stock Breeding 
and Management, including Dairying; and 
Diseases of Animals; during the winter term, 
commencing January 6 and closing March 
25, 1879. Such special students will have all 
the privileges of other students, and may pur- 
sue any other study for which they may be 
fitted. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


FALL OF DRAINS. 

I am draining a peat meadow; the best fall I 
can command is 3 inches per 100 feet, except 500 
feet at the outlet, where I get 6 inches. I wish to 
know whether it will do to use three inch tile in 
this peat, or, had I better leave open ditches? I 
have already put in three inch tile in the outlet up 
as far as where the peat begins. The meadow con- 
tains about twelve acres. J. D. GayLorp. 

Windham Co., Ct., Nov. 19, 1878. 

Remarks.—Three inches fall per hundred feet is 
amply sufficient for drainage purposes, provided 
the work in every respect is properly performed. 
It has been ascertained that water will flow in open 
streams at the rate of a mile an hour, with a fall 
of only six inches per mile. Messrs. Shedd & Ed- 
son, civil engineers of Boston, found some years 
ago, that thfee inches fall per hundred feet was 
sufficient to carry away the water from a swamp 
to the distance of three-quarters of a mile, and in 
one instance they laid a drain where they could 
obtain but two inches fall in one thousand feet, 
and yet they expected to secure ample drainage. 
We fear you have made a mistake by commencing 
to lay the drains at the lower part of the meadow, 
as there will be danger of obstructions from coarse 
material waich may enter while the upper portion 
of the work is being performed. Itis a fact, too, 
that peaty land shrinks and settles considerably 
after being drained, so that the surface will be 
lower than before, thus bringing the drains nearer 
the surface. This settling of course you have al- 
lowed for in your estimates—it only affects the 
soil down to the drains. As you have used tile 
for the lower end of your drain it will be much 
better to continue them throughout than to leave 
them open to carry in leaves or other obstructions 
to fill and spoil the drains. We should sooner use 
two-inch tile for the remainder of the work than 
anything larger than that already laid. Draining 
with tiles is a trade by itself, and one should have 
some understanding as to the best methods for 
doing the work before undertaking such expensive 
ajob. Ifthe peat is firm enough to hold the tiles 
in place they will work just as well as if laid in 
clay or other kind of soil. The main points in tile 
draining are, to have the bottom of the drains of a 
uniform grade, and the joints so tight that the soil 
shall not wash in to fill or obstruct the flow. If 
there are low places sand will gradually settle into 
them, and in time, may entirely close them up. 
The greater fall in the lower part of the drain is an 
advantage to the general working. You would 
probably save many times the cost by purchasing 
and studying some good book on draining, like 
those by French or Waring, either of which can 
be procured for $1.50 by addressing this office. 


ORIGIN OF RUSSET APPLES. 
Can you answer the question, What did the Rus- 
set apple originate from? I have a Perley apple 
tree, all on one graft, which had on one limb six 
Russet apples, the rest being all Perley. It was 
on the tip end of the limb the Russets grew, and a 
very small limb too. The apple is Russet in looks, 
as well as taste. a. 0. C. 
Essex Co., Mass., Oct. 30, 1878. 
Remarxs.—Such freaks or sports in apple trees 
are nothing new. We receive similar accounts 
nearly every year, and we have picked equally 
marked specimens from our own trees, but we are 
unable to explain the philosophy of such sports, 
nor do we know whether such limbs ever bear the 
foreign fruit several years in succession. It must 
be remembered, however, that apples which have v 





rusty coat, are not all surely Russets by nature. 
The Rhode Island Greening, the present season, 
has ripened up with an exceedingly rusty skin, so 
much so that, in a lot of a hundred bushels, several 
barrels might have been selected, which could have 
been sold as Russets. It may be that some pecu- 
liar condition of the weather during the growing 
season has had something to do with this change 
in appearance, but just what it is difficult to de- 
termine. 


AN EXPLANATION WANTED. 

The New ENGLanp Farmer of Noy. 23 reports 
Dr. Nichols as saying: ‘By his own experiments 
he had found that a bushel of Northern corn, 
ground fine with the cob, was of equal value to the 
ordinary Southern or Western meal of our stores.” 
Did the Doctor mean that one bushel of ears of 
corn, thirt -seven pounds, was equal to fifty-six 
pounds of Western corn? If that was his mean- 
ing, then our corn crops are big in value beside the 
Western crops. The condition of the cob meal in 
his statement, was “ground fine.” Was that what 
gave it increased value compared with ordinary 
W estern or Southern meal tound in the stores, 
and which is coarse? If it was that, then much of 
the value of our corn crop depends upon the miller. 

In the same number of the Farmer, Mr. Flint 
was reported to say: ‘‘No farm products find a 
more ready sale for cash than those of the dairy, 
while no other makes so light a draught upon the 
fertisRty of the farm.” 

Dr. Nichols said : “Most of the rich material ob- 
tained from the pasture, or from any form of food 
goes to the milk, hence little is left to return to the 
soil.” 

We do not understand the meaning of both of 
these gentlemen, nor would we think of question- 
ing the statements of either. F. F. Fiske. 

Remakks.—We presume that Dr. Nichols in- 
tended to have his hearers understand that he be- 
lieved that fifty pounds of Northern corn on the 
ear, when made into fine meal, are fully equal in 
value to fifty pounds of such meal as buyers are 
likely to get from the stores, where the supply 
comes from the West. We all know that “store” 
meal is’apt to be coarse, and often sour or musty. 
Corn is often ground and sold in meal, which, if 
exposed before grinding, would be difficult of sale 
except at a low price. Rotten kernels make less 
show in meal than in corn, but it is poor meal 
they make. 

Concerning the apparent difference in the state- 
ments made by Dr. Nichols and Secretary Flint, it 
we were to speak for them, we should say that 
both statements were correct, with a little qualifi- 
Milk, butter and cheese are all cash ar- 
ticles, and they are products in a concentrated 
form, much more so than hay and grain, and while 
the sale of milk is a constant draught upon the fer- 
tility of a farm, it can hardly equal that of the 
sale of the food that goes to make the milk. 
Theoretically the sale of milk or cheese is very 
exhausting to a farm, but practically it is the re- 
verse, because most milk producers feed large 
quantities of purchased food. If either of the 
gentlemen referred to were not correctly reported, 
we will be happy to set them right before our read- 
ers, if they will state the case as it should be stated. 


cation. 


AN UNUSI 
Please explain the following, as an editor is sup- 
posed to know everything. 1 have a heifer that 
was dropped March 29th, 1874, making her tive 
years old the 29th of March next. She has her 
third calf by her side at the present time, and the 
circumstances regarding it are unusual, to say 
nothing more. February 8th, 1878, she was served 
by the bull; in March she again had her heat, and 
was not taken. April 19th she again was in heat, 
and was served, and still again May 16th, making 
the third time. Nov. l4th, six days past her time, 
on her first service, she dropped a nice, smart bull 
calf, something that never has happened hereabouts 
before. Perhaps you may have heard of similar 
cases in your experience. W. H. Spear. 
Middlesex Co., Mass., Nov. 20, 1878. 


ReMARKs.—Numerous cases similar to the above 
are on record, and that is all we need say about it. 
We have no doubt that the facts are correctly 
stated. 


AL CASE. 


HENS CHANGING COLOR. 

Is it notan uncommon occurrence for a black 
hen to turn white? I have a hen that was jet 
black, with the exception of a few white feathers 
on her neck. The first time after shedding her 
feathers, she came out about half white, and she 
bas just shed her feathers again, and is now per- 
fectiy white. I do not really know what breed she 
is, but think a cross between Black Spanish and 
Plymouth Rock. She is an excellent layer, a good 
mother, and lays a large, dark colored egg. 

New Worcester, Nov. 11, 1878. H. T. G. 


RemMarRks.—We have frequently heard of in- 


stances where black hens, especially of the Black 
Spanish breed, have changed their colorat moult- 
ing. It is an unusual occurrence, but not an un- 
heard of one. 


THE PAIRS. 
I am glad the New ENGLAND FARMER has 
spoken so plainly about the management of the ag- 
g icultural fairs. The good people of our country 
have long been disgusted at the way the managers 
of our fairs pander to the evil passions of men to 
get a little money. First, the drinking stands that 
line the sides of the grounds are a libel on civilized 
society. No menof fair moral sense should con- 
sent to have the air of heaven polluted by the stench 
of these drinking dens. Second, all fortune wheels 
and kindred ways of swindling should no more be 
allowed on the fair grounds than in the church 
yards. The young should not be led into these 
snares of vice, by their superiors in years. Third, 
and lastly, horse gambling being one of the pre- 
vailing vices of the times should no longer be tol- 
erated, and if it is not dispensed with, let every 
honest farmer and his family stay at home. In 
fact, no good citizen is excusable for encouraging 
evil and immorality. So far as the elevation of so 
ciety is concerned, the fairs had better be entirely 
abolished than to have them conducted as they now 
are. I hope the good people will accept of your 
proposal and speak out on this subject. Yours 
for advancement. Z. BREED. 
Weare, N. H., Nov. 7., 1878. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

—John Holmes, of Charlotte, Vt., is said to have 
the largest orchard but one in the Eastern States. 
It has about 5000 trees. 

—The warm weather this season has caused the 
fruit trees on Long Island, N. Y., quite generally 
to pat out second blossoms, and one pear tree has 
a second crop of fruit growing. 

—There are yearly raised in Verment: Corn, 
1,699,882 bushels; wheat, 454,703 bushels. There 
are in the State 250 grist mills worth $1,250,000. 
The average price of corn now is fifty cents per 
bushel, while from 1852 to 1877 it averaged 90 cents 
per bushel. 

—Pure Cashmere goats, it is said, find among 
the wild sage-brush barrens of Nevada an accepta- 
ble climate, where their health is excellent and 
their fleeces unusually fine and silky. A single 
herder near Carson has a flock of over 3000 and is 
making money from them. Inthe summer there 
is plenty of grass among the bitter sage-brush to 
feed unlimited numbers of these animals, and when 
the winter comes, the frost at once sweetens the 
bitterness of the sage and turns it into pasturage 
quite as nourishing and pleasant to a goat’s palate 
as the food he finds in the summer. By this pro- 
vision of nature these animals are kept at little or 
no expense. 

—Of the apple and corn crops in Essex county 
the Salem Gazette remarks: “This is probably the 
greatest apple year ever known in the county of 
Essex, according to the general testimony from 
nearly every town. As some of the farmers say, 
it is almost impossible to give them away, and it 
is certainly difficult to find a ready market for the 
piles that have been gathered. It is not an uncom- 
mon sight to see trees literally filled with the un- 
gathered fruit, the red apples remaining on the 
trees after the leaves have fallen, giving the be- 
holder a mors realizing sense of the plentiful yield. 
Not finding a ready market for the fruit, many are 
turning their attention to cider making, and some 
of the cider mills are doing quite a thriving busi- 
ness. Throughout the county increased attention 
has been given to the corn crop for two or three 
years past, and it is very common testimony that 
upon the whole our average farms produce no 
more satisfactory crops than this. In the train of 
a good yield of handsome yellow corn, and the 
increased extent of its cultivation, follow the old- 
fashioned husking parties, with their accompani- 
ments of baked beans and attendant merry-mak- 
ings.” 





Documents Recetvep.—From the Norfolk 
Farmers’ Club, the report of committees and 
list of premiums awarded at the last annual 
exhibition. 

From D. B. Gillhand, President, and S. D. 
Fisher, Secretary of the Illinois State Board 
of Agriculture, complimentary tickets and in- 
vitation to attend the first annual Fat Stock 
Show at Chicago. 





Breap anp Dairy Commitrers.—It has 
usually been the custom with the officers of 
some of the county agricultural societies to 
place the names of one or more women upon 
the committees selected for judging butter, 
cheese, and bread. The Worcester South 
Agricultural Society has taken a new depart- 
ure in this direction, and at its last meeting 
of trustees for the choice of judges, filled the 
committees on bread and the dairy entirely 
by women. As a result, we find that the 
committee on reports have awarded to Mrs. 











Annie E. Whitaker, the first premium of $10 | one-half to three-fourths or more by rotting, 


for the best report presented to the Society | 
| is worth two or three of fresh. 
,; found that a horse that consumed in 24 hours 


during the year. Mrs. W. is associate editor 
of the Southbridge Journal. The first pre- 
mium for best essay wastaken by our friend 
N.S. Hubbard, of Brimfield. 





A WonDERFUL Grass.—We have received 
a circular descriptive of a new kind of grass, 
which is claimed to yield from 12 to 14 tons 
of hay (the printer will look well to these fig- 
ures) per acre, and from 3000 to 5000 bush- 
els of roots. ‘‘The grass is preferred by stock 
to any other, and the roots make the best of 
feed for all kinds of stock, hogs in particular.” 
This solves the mystery of our friend at Echo 
Farm stacking ‘*2000 tons of hay from 400 
acres,” and will no doubt relieve the mind of 
our critic in the Traveller. Fourteen tons of 
hay and 5000 bushels of roots per acre! Let 
us throw away our tables of agricultural sta- 
tistics. 





Correspondence. = 


For the New England Farmer. 
A REVIEW OF THE FARMER. 


Mr. Epiror:—I wish to congratulate you 
on the value of the Naw ENGLAND Farmer, 
especially the number for Nov. 16. I have 
been a witness of its excellence as an agricul- 
tural paper for ten years or more, but that 
number seemed to excel the others. Don’t 
put this down as ‘‘soft soap,” for I mean it. 
lam a novice inthe art of farming, as yet, 
only having served three years, but | am not 
ready to give it up, although it would be 
all uphill work without the Farmer. I was 
born and brought up in the city, and learned a 
trade there—a trade which nearly used me up, 
both in health and pocket. I started in here 
out of debt, and am trying to improve an 
‘‘old run out farm,” and at the same time get 
my living from it. With this introduction, I 
want to make a few inquiries. First—I am 
of the same opinion as expressed in your edj- 
torial letter as regards the owning of too much 
land by farmersin general. I am in the same 
fix myself, with about forty acres on my 
hands on which the taxes must be paid every 
year, and around which there must be main- 
tained a fence, which last is no small item. 
It is quite rocky, but with agrowth of white 
pines coming on; what can I do with it to make 
it pay its way? To be sure, it is pastured a 
portion of the year, but does that pay? The 
stock have to travel over a large area in order 
to secure what little feed there is. The pines 
are growing and increasing in value every 
year, and as they increase the feed decreases 
in about the same ratio. 

Next in importance, comes a discussion of 
the town, county, and State fairs. What, I 
ask, do they amount to, as carried on at the 
present day ? Every society, almost, must own 
a track, which means that the largest premi- 
ums will be given to trotters. Of what value 
are these trotters to farmers? Not of the 
least, but rather an injury, by creating a de- 
sire to own a fast horse. Now there is not 
one farmer in a hundred who can afford to 
keep a trotter, much less find the time to ex- 
ercise, train, and handle him, as he must 
needs be handled to keep him up to his work, 
even if he shows no improvement. Then, 
again, if a farmer is so unfortunate as to suc- 
ceed in getting a fast horse, he must be taken 
care of, to the exclusion of the other stock. 
If there is any poor feed that must be used 
up, the other stock must eat his share as well 
as their own. If the grain runs low, as it 
will on most farms, once in a while, he must 
have what there is, and the poor cattle and 
“Old Dobbin” must go without. I wish your, 
and all other agricultural papers would throw 
so much cold water on this business of horse 
racing, that it would be banished from every 
fair, large and small, and when in the future 
you buy your ticket, you would know before 
entering the grounds that the largest premi- 
ums will be paid for the best neat stock. It 
this could be done, then these same farmers 
who now profess to so love a fast horse, be- 
cause he is fast, would, from the pride exhib- 
ited in horses, put that same pride into horned 
stock, and then we should see—with the great 
facilities we now have of using so many thor- 
oughbred animals—as great improvement in 
our cows and steers as some people think there 
has been in their business of trotting horses. 
If it were not for the large purses offered by 
these different societies, how quickly the fast 
horse would disappear on our farms, and the 
noble, heavy French stock would, in a meas- 
ure, take the place of these poor, thin horses 
now before the public. ‘The correspondent of 
the New York T7imes hits it exactly when he 
says, ‘The splendid show of horses, at most 
of the State fairs, is nothing but a contest be- 
tween a small number of stud farms located in 
that State or the adjoining ones. The farmer 
is dropped out.” 

I must say that Mr. J. W. Sanborn of the 
State Agricultural College of New Hampshire 
has a level head, set about square on his 
shoulders. I liked his article very much. 

And now, by the way, can you tell me about 
how much manure, in cords, a horse will make 
in a year, provided no absorbents are used ? 
Of course, there will be some bedding, but 
very little. 

That is a good article by Mr. Thomas 
Whitaker, of Hillside Farm. I mean to profit 
by his advice, the coming year. If this is 
worth the ‘setting up,” perhaps I will try 
again. WHITNEY. 

Maine, Nov. 18, 1878. 


Remarks.—We hope you will *‘try again,” 
and often. We believe there is no class of 
farmers so much benefited by 
papers as those who contribute to their col- 
umns. Writing out ones’ thoughts not cnly 
impresses a subject more permanently upon 
the mind, but it, at the same time, helps one 
to think clearly and accurately. 

We hardly feel competent to advise concern- 
ing the rocky pasture that is coming in to 
pines, but we can say that upon our own farm 
there are several acres of white pines now 
growing, and nearly large enough to cut for 
mill logs, that have all come up and grown from 
the seed since the writer was a boy ‘‘riding 
horse to cultivate” on that same field, and we 
do not feel very old either, ‘on 
of the country, the whité ,.ue 1s one of the 
most valuable timber trees growing. It makes 
lumber very fast, and is always in demand. 
On a great deal of rough, rocky land, pines 
are the most valuable crop one can grow. In 
your own case, it might be well to let the cat 
tle take what feed there is growing, giving 
enough food at the barn, morning and night, 
so the animals will not be likely to browse 
much upon the wood growth. If you are 
raising stock, it might be well to keep the 
younger animals in the pasture, while the 
milch cows are fed wholly atthe barn. We 
have many acres of old pasture that has been 
treated in this way, until now it is valuable as 
woodland. It is well to make such changes 
gradually. Perhaps there are a few acres of 
your pasture that it would pay to reclaim and 
bring under cultivation—possibly a few acres 
of the best and smoothest of it might be made 
more valuable than the whole is now. It will 
pay to fence land that is worth a hundred dol- 
lars per acre for cropping, while that which 
does not produce enough to pay the interest 
and taxes, had better be let alone. The time 
is coming, and the sooner it comes the better, 
when farmers will only fence the land they pas- 
ture. 

Your menure question is not an easy one 
toanswer. A cord of anything is a fixed 
amount theoretically. A cord of wood ora 
cord of manure must contain 128 cubic feet, 
but practically, a cord of either may vary very 
greatly, both in weight and value, as every 
one knows who has handled straight, green 
hickory buts, and dry, white pine limbs. Mr. 
Joseph Harris, in his late work on manures, 
finds, by weighing, that a load of 50 bushels 
of fresh horse manure, free from straw, 
weighed 1875 pounds, but when pressed by 
treading firmly, it weighed 2750 pounds, mak- 
ing two of one equal three of the other. 
So we see that a cord is, after all, not a very 
definite term as applied to manure, unless we 
know how old it is, or how well it is pressed 
in the measuring. Manure also shrinks from 


agricultural 





80 that a cord of old manure, if well preserved, 
Boussingault 


| 26 pounds of solid food and 43 pounds of wa- 


ter, voided of solid and liquid manure 39 pounds 
and 9 ounces. According to this, a horse eat- 
ing the above amount of food, would, ina 
year, void between seven and eight tons of 
If some of our readers who are 
from the city stables 
year, at so much per 
estimate the quantity 


excrements. 
drawing horse manure 
and buying it by the 
horse, will figure or 
drawn, they would be able to give quite prac- 
tical answers to the question, ‘‘How much ma- 
nure does a horse make in a year.” 


For the New England Farmer. 
THE VALUE OF THE CORN PLANT. 


Mr. Epiror:—Corn, with us, in some 
form, bas been second only to hay. But little 
else has been cultivated excepting such crops 
as were consumed in the house. For the last 
ten years no corn has been ripened on our 
farm, but all has been grown expressly for 
fodder. This year, however, we planted one 
acre of sweet corn, and 8} acres to ripen. 
The crop of sweet as well as field corn gave 
satisfaction so far as amount, but what to do 
with it after it was grown is what has troubled 
us. We did not let the sweet corn trouble us 
long. A little of it was sold while fit for the 
table, and after that, while the corn was yet 
soft, we cut it and fed the remaining ears and 
stocks together. It was eaten clean, with no 
waste of todder, and the cows did well while 
they were fed with it. A small load was cut 
from the other field, while the stalks and 
leaves were very green, and the corn not fully 
turned. ‘That fodder was eaten without waste, 
alter the ears had been removed. Very soon 
after, the whole field was put into the shook. 
The hot, dry weather that followed, soon made 
the leaves and stalks very dry ; the cows then 
refused that dry fodder. It has been packed 
away as compactly as we could, but how to 
dispose of it is now the question. We have 
no idea the cows will ever eat it all, and the 
long dry stalks, after they have done service 
as bedding, will make trouble in the manure, 
unless they are cut. For cutting we have no 
convenience, finding no gain in cutting good 
hay or corn fodder that is eaten readily with- 
out being cut. 

When does the corn contain the greatest 
amount of digestive food for cattle? Did we 
get all that it was possible to get from the 
sweet corn, when we cut it up in full milk, 
perfect for the table? We find a ripened 
crop of corn very poor to supplement pasture 
feed. We have placed our corn fodder, or 
fodder corn, in large stooks and feed from the 
field until snow comes, and have had it eaten 
with very little waste. Now we must use our 
best hay. How shall use the corn? 
Grind cob and corn together, at a cost of 85 
per ton for grinding cobs, or shell it and not 
use the cob as cattle food ? 

We have generally had our fields ready to 
mow when the fodder corn was cut, either by 
seeding to grass with the corn or depending 
upon the witchgrass and June grass already 
there, to furnish a crop of bay. Now, we 
have nine acres of corn hills to dispose ef in 
some way. We wanta hay crop from those 
nine acres next year. The better way for us 
to get it is an unsettled question. Is corn, 
as soon as it begins to glaze, worth more as 
cattle food, than after it becomes hard and 
flinty on the stalk? I mean the grain alone— 
no reference to the stalk. The question has 
often been asked by our neighbors. If we do 
not find our ripened crop worth much more 
than fodder corn, with a herd of cows to feed, 
we should be very unwilling to have no other 
corn than that grown for ripening, but should 
want all the green corn we could use from July 
till snow comes, and as much more as we 
could house properly for winter. If i had 
more manure [ would discuss the profits of a 
grass crop before 1 would say put it into a 
ripened corn crop. 

Please allow me to put the cob question in 
another form: Which 
peck of shorts or the meal from one bushel of 
cobs ? F. F. F. 

Mast Yard, N. H., Oct. 30, 1878. 


we 


Remarks.—We hope our correspondents 
will endeavor to help solve some of the prob- 
lems proposed by our New Hampshire friend. 





Selections. 


EFFECT OF AN EXCLUSIVE CORN 
DIET UPON SWINE. 


While we are fully in accord with the popu- 
lar belief that corn is the cheapest and best 
possible food for fattening swine, we feel dis 
posed to repeat the warning that we have 
often uttered heretofore against the dangers 
of its exclusive use. Itis a significant fact 
that the dreaded scourge called hog cholera 
is confined almost exclusively in its ravages 
to those regions where corn is practically the 
only food that is ever taken into the stomach 
of the hog. We may occasionally hear of an 
isolated case outside of the great corn-pro- 
ducing regions of the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys, as one might reasonably expect trom 
the contagious nature of the disease, but in 
such cases, its ravages are speedily checked, 
and, as an epizootic, it exists only in the re- 
gion mentioned. 

There must be a reason forthis. It has 
been urged that the cause is found in the fact 
that, in the region mentioned, hogs are kept in 
much greater numbers than in any other, and 
that crowding animals of any kind together in 
large numbers tends to breed epizootic and 
pestilential diseases; and, in proportion as 
numbers are increased within a given area, 
the facilities for the propagation of the conta- 
gion are increased. ; 

While we must admit that there is much 
force in this theory, yet we cannot close our 
eyes to the fact that it fails to account satis- 
factorily for many of the phenomena connect- 
ed with this disease. ‘‘Crowd poison” may 
help to generate it in some cases. Contagion 
may, and doubtless does, aid in its propaga- 
tion, but there must be a predisposing cause 
which renders the hogs in the corn-producing 
region especially liable to be affected by the 
untavorable conditions mentioned. 

We believe firmly that this predisposing 
cause will be found in the exclusive corn dict 
to which our swine are subjected. Long-con- 
tinued confinement to this sole diethas brought 
about a condition of the digestive organs 
which predisposes to this disease and makes 
the animals that have been so kept an easy 
prey to the contagion and peculiarly suscep- 
tible to the influences which generate it. 

We find a proof of this in the comparative 
exemption of swine that are imported from 
other countries, or are brought from regions 
outside of the ‘corn belt.” We have seen no 
statistics bearing upon this aspect of the ques- 
tion, but our own observation leads us to the 
opinion that such animals, while not entirely 
exempt from the influences of contagion, en- 
joy a comparative immunity, and we have yet 
to hear of a single well authenticated case of 
the spontaneous generation of the disease 
among such animals. 

If our theory be correct, the remedy is 
simple and easily applied. Corn must still be 
our main dependence for fattening hogs; but 
for raising pigs, and for breeding stock, we 
must forsake the exclusive corn diet and de- 
pend more upon grass, vegetables, and other 
grains largely mixed with our great staple— 
Indian corn. 





JOHN BURROUGHS ON “COWS.” 


Blessed is he whose youth was passed upon 
the farm, and if it was a dairy farm, his mem- 
ories will be allthe more fragrant. The driv- 
ing of the cows to and from the pasture, every 
day and every season for years—how much of 
summer and of nature he got into him on 
these journeys! What rambles and excursions 
did this errand furnish the excuse for! The 
birds and birds’ nests, the berries, the squir- 
rela, the wooochucks, the beech woods with 
their treasures into which the cows loved so to 
wander and to browse, the fragrant winter- 
greens and a hundred nameless adventures all 
strung upon that brief journey of half a mile 
to and from the remote pastures. Sometimes 
one cow or two will be missing when the herd 
is brought home at night; then to hunt them 
up is another adventure. My grandfather 
went out one night to look up an absentee 
from the yard, when he heard something in 
the brush, and out stepped a bear into the 
path before him. 

Every Sunday morning the cows must be 
salted. The farm boy takes a pail with three 
or four quarts of coarse salt and, followed by 
the eager herd, goes to the field and deposits 
the salt in handfuls upon smooth stones and 
rocks and upon clean places on the turf. If 
you want to know how good salt 1s, see & cow 





is worth the most, a 





eat it.4, She gives the true saline smack. 
Ilow she dwells upon it and gnaws the sward 
and licks the stones where it has been depos- 
ited! The cow is the most delightful feeder 
among animals. It makes one’s mouth water 
to see her eat pumpkins, and to see ber at a 
pile of apples is distracting. How she sweeps 
off the delectable grass! The sound of ber 
grazing is appetizing; the grass betrays all 
its sweetness and succulency in parting under 
her sickle.— Scribner for November. 





THE FAIRS. 

A correspondent of the Practical Farmer 
sums up the good and bad influences of the 
Agricultural Fairs, as too often conducted, as 
follows :— 


I took my family to the fair last week. It 
was a treat for them—wite and all. My wife 
found enongh to interest her in the floral, do- 
mestic, and fine arts hall, the boys ranged at 
will, and | venture to say that tew things es- 
caped their notice. Alone, 1 made the tour 
of the stock pens, examining closely the mer- 
its of the animals exbibited. I wanted to 
purchase a pair of good Poland-Chinas, near 
home, and here I found them. I aiso wanted 
a good plough for all purposes, and out of a 
dozen different makes, 1 found one that suited 
me well, Thisis one advantage these fairs ex- 
tend to the farmer. He has the opportunity 
here to compare different implements, machine- 
ry, stock, etc., and if he is posted, knows 
what he wants, he can generally find something 
that will please him. ‘The fairs keep him ap- 
prised of the improvements made during the 
year, and bring to his notice a great many 
things he has read about, perhaps, but has 
never seen, and many things, also, he has 
never heard of. 

Toward noon, I went back among the build- 
ings to get the family together for dinner, and 
found the boys in the crowd around a wheel 

Worse yet, they had been per- 
suaded by an old acquaintance, an older boy 
in our neighborhood, to *‘try their luck,” and 
both had lost all their spending money. It is 
too bad that our fairs must be disgraced by 
such scoundrels. They should be good, moral 
exhibitions, where parents need not be afraid 
to take their children for fear of contaminating 
influences. The gambling spirit had taken 
complete hold of the youngest boy, fifteen 
years old. ‘‘If I only could try again,” he 
said, ‘‘l might get it all back, and more too.” 
[ did not suffer them out of my sight the rest 
of the day, and was truly glad when I got 
them off the grounds, onthe way home. ‘Tuat 
day’s work did much toward destroying the 
teachings of years, and I may never get the 
stain removed. A _ neighbor’s son was hauled 
home ihe same day dead drunk. He was only 
seventeen years old, had never drank any, but 
was naturally a little wild and inclined to the 
reckless. In company with others who did 
drink, he was persuaded, and the result was 
as mentioned. Now the gambling and liquor 
men were both licensed by the managers of 
the fair. Shall we patronize such institutions ? 
I, for one, will not. I sball never attend 
another fair unless I can be assured that these 
objectionable things are not admitted. 

Now I have stated some of the advantages 
of fairs and some of the disadvantages. 
Which weighs the most? On the one hand 
are educational and pecuniary advantages ; 
on the other, moral ruin, perhaps, for your 
boy. Who would hesitate which to deny him- 
self of? The advantage can be obtained in 
other ways. It may cost more, but the char- 
acter of a son is above price. 


of fortune. 





FIELD MICE AND THEIR RAVAGES. 

In reference to the plague of field mice, 
which has occurred in Saxony and Thuringia 
lor two years in succession, Herr Beiche ot 
E:smannsdorf publishes some observations 
which he has made upon the habits of these 
destructive rodents, both when at large and in 
captivity, illustrating forcibly their possible 
prodigious rate of re-production. The female 
of the short-tailed field mouse (Hypudeus 
arvalis) brings forth her young continuously 
at intervals of four or five weeks, from the be- 
ginning of April until late in the autumn of each 
year, the number at each birth varying from 
five to twelve. The young are born naked 
and blind, but at the end of a fortnight are 
able to shift for themselves. Each period of 
pregnancy lasts twenty-one days, and the inter- 
vals between but a week or a fortnight, so the 
progress of a single pair in a season is some- 
thing alarming. ‘To add to this, Herr Beiche 
has found, by keeping them in confinement, 
that the earliest born of their young them- 
selves begin to breed toward the autumn in 
mild seasons. The years of the present cen- 
tury in which their ravages have been most ex- 
tensive in the districts under notice were 1819, 
1*22, 1833, 1856, 1857, 1871, 1875, 1874, 
1877, and 1878. It is stated that 1822, 
more than a million and a half of them were 
caught in the Zabern district in the short space 
of a fortnight, and within the same period 
600,000 were taken at Midda, and 275,0v0 at 
Butzbach. In 1856, the damage done by them 
between Erfurt and Gotha, within an area ot 
8000 hectares, was estimated at 75,000 marks. 
In the following year, Silesia was the chiet 
scene of their operations, and on this occasion 
a Breslau manure manufacturer bought up the 
carcasses by thousands a day, at the rate of 
one-tenth of a penny per dozen. It is only 
within the present decade that the occurrence 
of two consecutive ‘‘mice plague” years has 
been noticed, and the rapid increase of the 
evil, despite of all means taken to combat it, 
is naturally causing grave anxiety among the 
agricultural communities affected.— London 
Farmer. 


in 


BACON IN ENGLAND. 

In England the preparation of bacon is car- 
ried on very extensively and systematically in 
factories constructed and fitted up for the pur 
pose. The plan commonly adopted there is 
as follows:—After being fasted twenty-four 
hours, the pig is taken to the slaughter house 
and killed. He is then hung up by the hind 
legs, singed by means of gas lights, scraped, 
opened, cleaned by powerful jets of water and 
dressed. When the carcass has become cool 
and firm, which is generally the case after 
about twelve hours, it is ready for boning or 
cutting up. This is done by placing the pig 
on a strong table and cutting off the ears 
close to the head. ‘The fore feet are then re- 
moved, and then the hind feet, so as to have a 
shanktothe ham. The carcass is then divided 
straight along the back, and the shoulder blade 
taken out. The sides are now 1eady for salt- 
ing. Each side is laid singly on the floor of 
a cold cellar, and dressed with mixture of salt- 
petre and salt, four ounces of saltpetre being 
used for each side, together with a quantity olf 
salt corresponding to the size of the side. 
Brine is also forced into the flesh by means ol 
a force pumpand jet. The next day, the sides 
are piled one above the other, remaining so 
for four days, when they are turned over and 
sprinkled with more salt. Thus they remain 
for twelve days, when they are washed and 
dried. They are then taken to the smoking 
house, where they hang for three days being 
continuously smoked during that time with the 
fumes of burning oak sawdust, thus acquiring 
the desired color and flavor. The sides when 
cold are ready for market. 








A Goop Prar.—In my collectfon of pears 
there is not one that I prefer to the Beurre 
Giffard for dessert purposes. Coming among 
the first of the season, of good size for an 
early variety, beautiful color (when properly 
ripened,) and above all it is, to my taste, de- 
licious, melting, juicy flesh. True, the tree 
is a straggling grower, but I manage to make 
a right regular pyramid of my specimen, by 
cutting back the shoots to inside buds, and 
taking extra care how I prune in other ways. 
Some seasons my fruit will crack, and this, I 
confess, is a serious objection to the Beurre 
Giffard, but I find less cracking on dwarf than 
on the standard tree. A recent foreign seed- 
ling of this pear, called Auguste Jurie, is said 
to be far superior to it in size and flavor, but 
ripening at the same season.—Josiah Hoopes, 
Chester Go., Penn., in N. Y. Tribune. 





Sart as Manure.—We gave an account 
of the application of ten tons of Saginaw salt 
to aten acre field in the fall of 1875, then 
sown with rye, but seeded with timothy. ‘The 
application of a ton of salt per acre was such 
a novelty in the application of that article to 
land, that we have kept our editorial eyes upon 
that field ever since. Last year, it produced 
a large crop of grass, but we think not so 
beavy as this year. This field was covered 
this year with the heaviest crop that it has 
been known to grow. It is just ten acres in 
extent, and its ove was thirty-five loads, 
every one of which would be equal to an Eng- 
lish ton of 2,240 pounds, or rather better. 
Mr. Smith and his men thought that the loads 
taken off would range from 2200 to 2800 





pounds, or rather more.—Michigan Farmer. 
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Advance Payments. 


A large proportion of our subscribers commence 
their year’s subscription between this time and March. 
It they will be prompt in forwarding their advance 
payments, they will confer a favor upon the publish- 
ers which will be duly appreciated. During the hard 
times, too, many of our readers have allowed their 
subscriptions to fall behind, till the amount due us has 
become too heavy a load te carry, in addition to other 
liabilities.. All such we desire to remit, and at the 
same time, that the favors may not be all on one side, 
to enclose the advance payment for another year. 
Agents who have large territory to canvass find it diffi- 
cult or impossible to call on all subscribers at the right 
time to obtain their subscriptions, therefore we spe- 
cially request subscribers to forward their money, (by 
postal order, registered letter, or draft,) without wait- 
ing to be called upon. 

Our subscribers can materially aid us by inducing 
their neighbors to join with them in sending for the 
FARMER, and the offer in our clubbing terms will en- 
able them to secure any or all the leading magazines 
for their families with comparatively little trouble, 
while the addition of one or more new readers in each 
neighborhood would materially enlarge our list, and 
enable us to make the paper still more valuable than 
in the past. 

Address all orders and remittances to 

R. P. EATON & CO., 


34 Merchants Row, Boston. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

| President Hayes, on Monday, transmitted 
| his annual message to Congress. It is com- 
| paratively a brief document, and treats on na- 
| tional matters in a calm, sensible manner. 
We present herewith the materia! portions. — 

Opening with expressions of gratitude for 
the blessings of peace and the bounteous har- 
vests of the year, he passes to a brief consid- 
eration of the pestilence which ravaged our 
Southern States. 


The disease appeared as an epidemic at New Or- 
leans and other places on the lower Mississippi 
soon after midsummer. It was rapidly spread by 
fugitives from the infected cities and towns and did 
not disappear until early in November. The States 
of Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee have suf- 
fered severely. About one hundred thousand cases 
are believed to have occurred, of which about 
twenty thousand, according to intelligent estimates, 
proved fatal. It is impossible toestimate wich any 
approach to accuracy the loss to the country occa- 
sioned by this epidemic. It is to be reckoned by 
hundreds of millions of dollars. The suffering 
and destitution that resulted excited the deepest 
sympathy inall parts of the Union. Physicians 
and nurses hastened from every quarter to the as- 
sistance of the afflicted communities. Voluntary 
contributions of money and supplies in every 
needed form were speedily and generously fur- 
nished. The Government was able to respond in 
some measure to the call for help, by providing 
tents, medicines and food for the sick and destitute, 
the requisite directions for the purpose being given 
in the confident expectation that this action of the 
Executive would receive the sanction of Congress. 
Abont eighteen hundred tents and rations to the 
value of about twenty-five thousand dollars were 
sent to cities and towns which applied for them. 
full details of which will be furnished to Congress 
by the proper department. 

Congress is requested to give the subject of 
protection by quarantine an early considera- 
tion, and he suggests the establishment of a 
national sanitary commission, which shall not 
only control quarantine, but have a sanitary 
supervision of internal commerce, and cooper- 
ate with State and municipal sanitary boards 
in times when the public health is threatened. 
The next topic which he discusses is the 
civil and political rights of the colored people 
in the South. The Congressional elections 
lately held were looked forward to, he says, 
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Advertisements must be sent in as early in the week 
as Tuesday, to secure insertion. 

Advertisers are charged for the space occupied in 
solid nonpareil measure. 

Transient advertising must be prepaid. 

Cuts inserted without extra charge. 

No adverti-ement inserted for less than one dollar. 

Special terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 

&@ The above are net prices for all advertising less 
than $100 in amount. 





REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
We have an interesting budget of foreign 
Operatives are having a hard 
There are 15,000 


news this week. 
time in Great Britain. 
persons idle in Oldham, and large iron works 
are about to close in Staffordshire. There is 
talk of taxing cotton imports from America— 
and the same project is broached in Russia. 
Mr. Gladstone has made a speech in opposi- 
tion to the war with Afghanistan, which he 
declares unjust. Germany proposes to expel 
dangerous persons from Berlin, and has al- 
ready ordered off some forty socialists. It is 
reported from Pesth that an attempt was 
made to assassinute Count Andrassy and 
Prime Minister Tisza on Tuesday by explod- 
ing a bomb, charged with dynamite, near the 
Minis‘er’s palace, where both the parties were 
Another futile attempt was made 
on Sunday. The Russian budget shows a 
large deficiency. The British advance into 
Afghanistan occupied Fort Mahomedazin 
(Khurum fort) Wednesday morning, 27th, 
the garrison retreating to Peiwar, at the north- 
ern extremity of the Khurum valley, where it 
is expected a stand will be made against the 
further advance of Colonel Roberts’ forces. 
It is semi-officially announced trom St. Peters- 
burg that Russia has declared her intention of 
supporting the Ameer of Afghanistan if Eng- 
land occupies any territory which would be 
threatening to Russian dominion in Asia. It 
is claimed that this announcement is based on 
the fact that the British forces have already vi- 
olated the alleged Clarendon agreement by 
the occupation of Quettah. It is reported, 
through Russian sources, that the Ameer’s 
troops are concentrating near Cabul, which 
place is strongly fortified. General Browne's 
advance appears from the latest reports to 
have met with a temporary check. His com- 
munications have been temporarily cut, and 
the Khyber pass. between Jamrood and the 
Ali Musjid, is closed, a strongly escorted con- 
voy failing to effect an entrance Friday. The 
situation is considered critical for the invaders. 
A protracted engagement occurred in the Pei- 
wur pass on Saturday, the British troops fail- 
ing to turn the Afghan position. Another at- 
tack was to be made Monday, when a desper- 
Severe 


sojourning. 


ate struggle was expected to ensue. 
fighting has taken place in the Khyber pass, 
Jellalabad is being strengthened and a strong 
defensive force is concentrating at Cabul. Dis- 
couraging news is also received from the Quet- 
tah column, and it is now thought that the ad- 
vance on Candabar will be delayed until spring. 
It is said that Bismarck refused the request of 
Russia to permit the nullification of the Berlin 
treaty. Kaufman has been recalled 
from Afghanistan. The Turkish government 
has been authorized to negotiate a hundred 
million dollars loan 

California advices state that mining affairs 
are still unsettled. (Quotations of stock show 
a great decline within a brief time. News 
from China and Japan is at hand. A revolt 
among Chinese troops threatens to spread. 
Complications with Russia are feared. The 
Emperor of Japan was loyally received during 
arecent tour. There are rumors of impor- 
tant Government changes. 

A Kentucky town is in the hands of a mob 
who are contending for the person of a mur- 
derer. The County Judge and several other 
persons have been killed. The Governor has 
been called on for troops, but makes no re- 
sponse, as yet. 

The second session of the forty-fifth Congress 
convened in Washington Monday. The fi- 
nancial question came up in the Senate, on a 
proposition to make the trade dollar legal ten- 
der. A resolution to investigate election 
frauds was offered by Mr. Blaine. The Message 
was read in both branches and portions severe- 
ly criticised in the House. The military 
academy and fortification appropriation bills 
passed the House on Tuesday, the first in- 
stance on record of so early action on such 
bills. 

Elections were held 
State on Tuesday. 
Mayors were re-elected. 

The Savings Bank at Fisherville, N. H., 
has failed. The cause is loss on mercantile 
paper. 

The Vermont Legislature adjourned finally 
Nov. 27. 

Alabama sends Gov. 
Senate. 

The weather continues stormy and unsettled. 
There was a heavy fall of rain on Monday 
night. Wednesday opens wet, with prospect 
of a continued storm. 


Gen. 


in twelve cities of this 
In seven of them the 


Houston to the U. S. 





Maine State AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE.— 
At the next meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of the State College at Orono, to be held in 
Augusta in January, a choice will be made of 
a President of the college to succeed Presi- 
dent Allen, who has resigned. There are sev- 
eral candidates for the place, and the prelimi- 
nary steps in the cass bave been left to a sub- 
committee, who will report to the full board. 
Prof. C. H. Fernald of the State College 
sailed for Europe afew days since. He will 
spend some time in London, and wil] then go 
to the Continent. He takes about 2000 insects 
with him for comparison with those of Euro- 
pean museums. Col. Eben Webster of Oro- 
no has been elected Treasurer in place of Hon. 
Isaiah Stetson of Bangor, who declined a re- 
election on account of probable absence from 
the State during the coming year. 





Tar Nationa, Desr.—The Treasury re- 
port for the month of November shows an in- 


crease in the national debt to the amount of 


$3,214,242. The cash in the treasury is 


275,314,583, leaving the total debt $2,027,- 
The increase of the debt during 


414,325. 
the month is due to the payment of the $5,- 
500,000 Halifax award; otherwise the ordi- 
nary decrease would be $2,285,757 34. The 
coinage at the United States mint for Novem- 
ber was $5,526,618, including 2,156,050 


as constituting a direct and trustworthy test of 
the advance made in the establishment of the 
right of suffrage, but the result did not justify 


the expectation. 


In some of those States in which the colored 
people have been unable to make their opinions 
felt in the elections, the result is mainly due to in- 
fluences not easily measured or remedied by legal 
protection; but in the States of Louisiana and 
South Carolina at large, and in some particular 
congressional districts outside of those States, the 
records of the election seem to compel the conclu- 
sion that the rights of the colored voters have been 
over-ridden and their participation in the elections 
not permitted to be either general or free. 

It will be for the Congress for which these elec- 
tions were held to make such examinations into 
their conduct as may be appropriate to determine 
the validity of the claims of members to their seats. 
In the meanwhile it becomes the duty of the Exec- 
utive and Judicial Departments of the Government, 
each in its province, to inquire into and punish vio- 
lations of the laws of the United States which have 
occurred. I can but repeat what I said in this con- 
nection in my last message, that whatever authori- 
ty rests with me to this end I shall not hesitate to 
put forth, and I am unwilling to forego a renewed 
appeal to the legislatures, the courts, the executive 
authorities, and the people of the States where 
these wrongs have been perpetrated, to give their 
assistance towards bringing to justice the offenders 
and preventing a repetion of the crimes. No 
means within my power will be spared to obtain a 
full and fair investigation of the alleged crimes, 
and to secure the conviction and just punishment 
of the guilty. 

He recommends an appropriation sufficient 
to carry out the laws, and forcibly urges the 
importance of free and unintimidated suffrage. 


No temporary or administrative interests of the 
Government, however urgent or weighty, will ever 
displace the zeal of our people in defence of the 
primary rights of citizenship. They understand 
that the protection of liberty requires the mainte- 
nance, in full vigor, of the manly methods of free 
speech, free press and free suffrage, and will sus- 
tain the full authority of Government to enforce 
the laws which are framed to preserve these inesti- 
mable rights. The material progress and welfare 
of the States depend on the protection afforded to 
their citizens. There can be no peace without such 
protection, no prosperity without peace, and the 
whole country is deeply interested in the growth 
and prosperity of all its parts. 

While the country has not yet reached complete 
unity of feeling and reciprocal confidence between 
the two communities so lately and so seriously es- 
tranged, I feel an absolute assurance that the ten- 
dencies are in that direction, and with increasing 
force. The power of public opinion will override 
all political prejudices, and all sectional or State 
attachment, in demanding that ail over our wide 
territory the name and character of citizens of the 
United States shall mean one and the same thing, 
and carry with them unchallenged security and 
respect. 


Our foreign relations are peaceful. 
fers briefly to the Paris Exposition, the Mone- 
tary Conference, the payment of the Halifax 
award, the termination of the Cuban insurrec- 
tion, the ratification of a treaty with Italy, the 
negotiations for a new treaty with Japan, the 
reception of the Chinese Embassy, the im- 
provement of our relations with Mexico and 
the better protection of the border and other 
minor points in our foreign relations. With 
regard to the Halifax award he says :— 


He re- 


Congress having appropriated at its last session 
the sum of $5,500,000 to pay the award of the Joint 
Commission at Halifax, if, after correspondence 
with the British Government, on the subject of the 
conformity of the award to the requirements of the 
treaty and to the terms of the question thereby 
submitted to the Commission, the President shall 
deem it his duty to make the payment, communi- 
cations upon these points were addressed to the 
British Government through the legation of the 
United States at London. Failing to obtain the 
concurrence of the British Government in the views 
of this Government respecting the award, I have 
deemed it my duty to tender the sum named, with- 
in the year fixed by the treaty, accompanied by a 
notice of the grounds of the payment, and a protest 
against any other construction of the same. 

Since the resumption of diplomatic relations with 
Mexico correspondence has been opened and still 
continues between the two Governments upon the 
various questions which at one time seemed to en- 
danger their relations. While no formal agree- 
ment has been reached as to the trouble on the 
border, much has been done to repress and dimin- 
ish them. The effective force of United States 
troops on the Rio Grande, by a strict and faithful 
compliance with instructions, have done much to 
remove the sources of dispute, and it is now under- 
stood that a like force of Mexican troops on the 
other side of the river is also making an energetic 
movement against the marauding Incian tribes. 
This Government looks with the greatest satisfac- 
tion upon every evidence of strength in the na- 
tional authority of Mexico, and upon evefy effort 
put forth to prevent or to punish incursions upon 
our territory. Reluctant to assume any action or 
attitude in the control of these incursions, by mili- 
tary movements across the border, not imperatively 
demanded for the protection of the lives and prop- 
erty of our own citizens, I shall take the earliest 
opportunity, consistent with the proper discharge 
of this plain duty, to recognize the ability of the 
Mexican Government to restrain effectively viola- 
tions of our territory. It is proposed to hold next 
year an International Exhibition in Mexico, and it 
is believed that the display of the agricultural and 
manufacturing products of the two nations will 
tend to better understanding and increased com- 
mercial intercourse between their people. 


The financial question is next discussed. 


The ordinary revenues from all sources for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1878, were $257,763,878- 
70; the ordinary expenditures for the same period 
were $236 ,964,326 80—leaving a surplus revenue 
for the year of $20,799,551 90. 

The receipts for the present fiscal year, ending 
June 30, 1879, actual and estimated, are as fol- 
lows: Actual receipts for the first quarter com- 
mencing July 1, 1878, $73,359,743 43; estimated re- 
ceipts for the remaining three-quarters of the year, 
$191,110,256 57; total receipts for the current fiscal 
year, actual and estimated, $264,500,000. The ex- 
penditures for the same period will be actual and 
estimated as follows: For the quarter commenc- 
ing July 1, 1878, actual expenditures $73,344,573- 
27, and for the remaining three quarters of the 
year the expenditures are estimated at $166,755,- 
426 73, making the total expenditures $240,100,000, 
and leaving an estimated surplus revenue for the 
year, ending June 30, 1879, of $24,400,000 

The total receipts during the next fiscal year, 
ending June 30, 1880, estimated according to exist- 
ing laws will be $264,500,000, and the estimated 
pg | expenditures for the same period will be 
|g ,412 68, leaving a surplus of $28,179,587 32 
or that year. 

In the foregoing statement of expenditures, ac- 
tual and estimated, no amonnt is allowed for the 
sinking fund provided for by the act approved 
Feb. 25, 1862, which requires that one per cent. of 
the entire debt of the United States shall be pur- 
chased or paid within each fiscal year, to be set 
apart as a sinkingfund. There has been, however, 
a substantial compliance with the conditions of 
the law. By its terms the public debt should have 
reduced between 1862 and the close of the last 
fiscal $518,361,806.28. The actual reduction of the 
ascertained debt in that period has been $720,644,- 
739.61, being in excess of the reduction required by 
the Sinking Fund act, $202,282,933.33. 

The amount of the public debt, less cash in the 
Treasury, November 1, 1878, was $2,202,200,083.18, 
a reduction since the same date last year of $23,- 
150,617.39. 

The progress made during the last year in the 
funding of the public debt at lower rates of 
interest is very gratifying. The amount of four 
per cent. bonds sold during the present year, prior 
to November 23, 1878, is $100,270,900, and six per 
cent. bonds, commonly known as five-twenties, to 
an equal amount, have been or will be redeemed 
as calls mature. 

The coinage of gold during the last fiscal year 
was $52,798,980. The coinage of silver dollars, 
under the act passed February 28, 1878, amounted 
on the 23d of November, 1878, to $19,814,550, of 
which amount $4,987,947 are in circulation, and 
the balance $14,829,603, is still in the possession of 
the Government. 

In the present financial condition of the gountry, 
I am persuaded that the welfare of legitimate busi- 
ness and industry of every description wil] be best 
promoted by abstaining from all attempts to make 
radical changes in the existing financial legislation. 
Let it be understood that during the coming year 
the business of the country will be undisturbed by 
governmental interference with the laws affecting 
; it, and we may confidently expect that the re- 
sumption of specie payments, which will take 
place at the appointed time, will be successfully 
and easily maintained, and that it will be followed 
by a healthfal and enduring revival of business 
prosperity. 

The report of other departments are next 
summarized. 


The report of the Secretary of War shows that 
the army has been well and economically supplied, 
that our smal! force has been actively employed, 
and has all the service re- 
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quired of it. The morale of the army has im- 
proved, and the number of desertions has materi- 
ally decreased during the year. 

he report of the Secretary of the Navy shows 
that the navy has improved during the last fiscal 
year. Work has been done on seventy-five vessels 
ten of which have been thoroughly repaired and 
made ready for sea. Two others are in rapid prog- 
ress towards completion. The total expenditures 
of the year, including the amount appropriated for 
the deficiencies of the previous year, were $17,468,- 
392.65. The actual expenses chargable to the year, 
exclusive of these deficiencies, were $13,306,914.09, 
or $767,199.18 less than those of the previous year, 
and $4,928,677.74 less than expenses, including the 
deticiencies. The estimates for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1880, are $14,562,381.45—exceeding 
the appropriation of the present year only $33,949.- 
75, which excesss is occasioned by the demands of 
the Naval Academy and the Marine Corps, as ex- 
plained in the Secretary’s report. Tbe appropria- 
tions for the present fiscal year are $14,528 ,431.70, 
which in the opinion of the Secretary will be am- 
ple for all the current expenses of the department 
during the year. The amount drawn from the 
Treasury from July 1 to November 1, 1878, is 
$4,740,544.14, of which $70,980.75 has been re- 
funded, leaving as the expenditure for that period 
$4,669,563.39, or $520,899.24 less than the corres- 
ponding period of the last fiscal year. 

The report of the Postmaster General embraces 
a detailed statement of the operations of the Post 
Office Department. The expenditures of that de- 
partment for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1878, 
were $34,165,084 49. The receipts, including sales 
of stamps, money order business, and official 
stamps, were $29,277,516 95. The sum of $290,- 
456 90, included in the foregoing statement of ex- 
penditures, is chargeable to preceding years, 80 
that the actual expenditures for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1878, are $33,874,647 50. The 
amount drawn from the Treasury on appropria- 
tions, in addition to the revenues of the Depart- 
ment, was $5,307,652 82. The expenditures for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1880, are estimated at 
$36,571,900, and the receipts from all sources at 
$30,664,023 99, leaving a deficiency to be appropri- 
ated out of the Treasury of $5,907,876 10. The re- 
port calls attention to the fact that the compensa- 
tion of postmasters and of railroads for carrying 
the mail is regulated by law, and that the failure 
of Congress to appropriate the amounts required 
for these purposes does not relieve the Government 
of responsibility, but necessarily increases the de- 
ficiency bills which Congress will be called upon to 
pass. 

The business of the Supreme Court, and of the 
courts in many of the circuits, has increased to 
such an extent during the past years that addition- 
al legislation is imperative to relieve and prevent 
the delay of justice, and possible oppression to 
suitors, which is thus occasioned. The encum- 
bered condition of these dockets is presented anew 
in the report of the Attorney General, and the rem- 
edy suggested is earnestly urged for Congressional 
action. The creation of additional circuit judges 
as proposed, would afford a complete remedy, and 
would involve an expense—at the present rate 
of salaries—of not more than $60,000 a year. 

The annual reports o¢ the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior and of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
present an elaborate account of the present condi- 
tion of the Indian tribes, and of that branch of the 
public service which ministers to their interests. 
While the conduct of the Indians, generally, has 
been orderly, and their relations with their neigh- 
bors friendly and peaceful, two local disturbances 
have occurred, which were deplorable in their char- 
acter, but remained, happily. confined to a compar- 
atively small nnomber of Indians. The discontent 
among the Bannocks, which led first to some acts 
of violence on the part of some members of the 
tribe and finally to the outbreak, appears to have 
been caused by an insufficiency of food on the res- 
ervation, and this insufficiency to have been owing 
to the inadequacy of the appropriations, made by 
Congress, to the wants of the Indians, at a time 
when the Indians were prevented from supplying 
the deticiency by hunting. After an arduous pur- 
suit by the troops of the United States, and several 
engagements, the hostile Indians were reduced te 
subjection, and the larger part of them surrendered 
themselves as prisoners. In this connection, I de- 
sire to call attention to the recommendation made 
by the Secretary of the Interior, that a sufficient 
fund be placed at the disposal of the Executive, to 
be used with proper accountability, at discretion, 
in sudden emergencies of the Indian service. 

The other ease of disturbance was that of a band 
of Northern Cheyennes who suddenly left their 
reservation in the Indian Territory and marched 
rapidly through the States of Kansas and Nebras- 
ka in the direction of their old hunting-grounds, 
committing murders and other crimes on their way. 
Both the Secretary of the Interior and the Sec- 
retary of War unite in the, recommendation that 
provision be made by Congress for the organiza- 
tion of a corps of mounted “Indian auxiliaries,” 
to be under the control of the army, and to be used 
for the purpose of keeping the Indians on their 
reservations and preventing or repressing disturb- 
ance on their part. I earnestly concur in this re- 
commendation. 


In this connection, the President speaks 
hopefully of the educational experiments now 
in progress, and of the general measures for 
the civilization of the Indians, and deprecates 


any change in these directions. He urges the 


need of legislation to protect the timber on 
public lands, adverts to the importance of the 
agricultural interests, and commends the ef- 
forts of the Department of Agriculture to pro- 
mote them. 


The great preponderance of the agricultural, over 
any other interest in the United States, entitles it 
to all the consideration claimed for it by Washing- 
ton. About one-half of the population of the 
United States is engaged in agriculture. The value 
of the agricultural products of the United States for 
the year 1878 is estimated at three thousand million 
of dollars. The exports of agricaltural products 
for the year 1877, as appears from the report of the 
Board of Statistics, were five hundred and twenty- 
four millions of dollars. The great extent of our 
country, with its diversity of soil and climate, en- 
ables us to produce within our own borders, and by 
our own labor, not only the necessaries but most of 
the luxuries that are consumed in civilized coun- 
tries. Yet, notwithstanding our advantages of 
soil, climate, and intercommunication, it appears 
from the statistical statements in the report of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, that we import an- 
nually from foreign lands many millions of dollars’ 
worth of agricultural products which could be 
raised in our own country. 

Numerous questions arise in the practice of ad- 
vanced agriculture which can only be answered by 
experiments, often costly and sometimes fruitless, 
which are beyond the means of private individuals, 
and are a just and proper charge on the whole na- 
tion for the benefit of the nation. It is good policy, 
especially in times of depression and uncertainty in 
other business pursuits, with a vast area of uncul- 
tivated, and hence unproductive territory, wisely 
opened to homestead settlement, to encourage, by 
every proper and legitimate means, the occupation 
and tendency of the soil. The efforts of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to stimulate oid and intro- 
duce new agricultural industries, to improve the 
quality and increase the quantity of our products, 
to determine the value of old or establish the im- 
portance of new methods of culture, are worthy of 
your careful and favorable consideration and as- 
sistance by such appropriations of money and en- 
largement of facilities as may seem to be demanded 
by the present favorable conditions for the growth 
and rapid development of this important interest. 


The message concludes with recommenda- 
tions of the grant of national aid to supple- 
ment local systems of education, the extension 
of the accommodations of the Congressional 
Library and of the Smithsonian Institute, the 
improvement of the river front of Washing- 
ton, and other District matters. 





So.prers’ Graves.—The number of known 
soldiers’ graves in the National Military Cem- 
eteries 165,102, and 145,841 unknown. 
All of these have been marked with marble or 
granite headstones, except a few in a New 
Jersey Cemetery, and of the $1,000,000 ap- 
propriated there remains unexpended $191,- 
988. The Secretary of War will ask authori- 
ty from Congress to expend this in erecting 
head stones at the graves of Union soldiers in- 
terred in private and village cemeteries. 


is 





EscaPe FrRoM StTaTK Prison. — Another 
prisoner has escaped from the new State 
Prison at Concord, Mass. Henry Lewis, who 
was serving out a seven years’ sentence has 
been missing since 1(' o’clock A. M., Friday, 
29th, and up to this time both his whereabouts 
and the manner of his escape are a mystery. 
Later news is that he was arrested at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Monday night, for burglary. 





Tur Mitt Damaces.—The damages which 
the city of Boston will have to pay for divert- 
ing the water of Sudbury river are less than 
five hundred thousand dollars. It was urged 
in the Common Council that the amount 
would be from one to two millions of dollars. 
General Butler was one of counsel for the city, 
and has demanded £30,000 for his profession- 
al services. : 





Connecticut Boarp oF AGRICULTURE.— 
The Connecticut State Board of Agriculture 
will hold their winter meeting for discussion 
at Norwalk, commencing Wednesday, Dec. 
11, and continuing three days. The list of 
subjects to be considered should bring out a 
tull attendance. There will be an exhibition 
of fruits and .grains, and papers by distin- 
guished speakers. 





Mass. Boarp or AGRICULTURE.—This 
body opened its winter meeting at Hingham 
on Monday. There was a good attendance. 
Papers were read by John B. Moore, Dr. J. 
R. Nichols and Prof. W. S. Clark. Further 
details we are compelled to omit owing to the 
crowded state of our columns. 





Dry Goovs Frm Faitep.—The failure of 
Spalding & Wales, a leading dry goods firm 
of this city, is announced. The trouble grows 
out of the depreciation of stock the last two or 
three years, together with heavy rent and ex- 


penses. 





Be Ye Like Foortsu.—‘For ten years my wife 
was confined to her bed with such a complication 
of ailments that no doctor could tell what was the 
matter or cure her, and I used up a small fortune 
in humbug stuff. Six months ago I saw a U.S. 
flag with Hop Bitters on it, and I thought I would 
be a fool once more. I tried it, but my folly 

ved to be wisdom. Two bottles cured her, she 
now as well and strong as any man’s wife, and 





it cost me only two dollars. Be ye likewise fool- 
ish,”—H. W. Detroit, Mich. 


MOB LAW IN KENTUCKY. 

The town of Jackson, Kentucky, is said to 
be in the hands of a mob. The trouble grew 
out of a murder case. On Tuesday last, 
Judge Burnett headed a party of fifteeen to 
assist the Sheriff in jailing the murderer, and 
soon after was shot dead by a mob headed by 
the murderer’s brother, who was afterward 
shot by a gang who attempted to take the 
rourderer from the jail, and whom he resisted. 
A dispatch of the Ist inst. says : 


Jackson is in possession of an armed mob, 
divided into factions, who are shooting and 
killing each other as opportunity offers. The 
Circuit Court sessions have been discontinued, 
and the Judge has gone, no one knows 
where. The Sheriff and his posse have pos- 
session of the Court-house and jail, which are 
barricaded and protected with rifles. Several 
persons have been killed, including the County 
Judge, and a man named Tom Little, a 
brother of the murderer, Janson Little, who 
is in jail, and whom one section of the mob 
wants to release. Picket firing is going on, 
and the free American citizens of the moun- 
tains occasionally drop out of existence. The 
Governor has, up to the present time, taken no 
action in relation to the outrageous occur- 
rences, and nothing can be learned as to his 
intention. The appeal to the Governor for 
troops and assistance to quell the mob and ar- 
rest the murderers has put the Militia com- 
panies in the surrounding country on the 
a. but none of them have received any or- 

ers. 





Savings Bank Faitep.—The Penacook 
Savings Bank at Fisherville, N. H., has failed, 
and its doors were closed by the Bank Com- 
missioners Monday morning. ‘The failure was 
caused by the recent suspension of Henry F. 
Brown & D. Arthur Brown at Fisherville, and 
by losses in other directions. The liabilities 
of the institution now stand as follows: Due 
depositors, $284,718; surplus, $7047; gyar- 
anty, $3500; premium account, $20 53; 
while the face of the assets is $297,319. 
Nearly half of the resources of the institution 
are invested in personal and collateral securi- 
ty. Notices of withdrawal of deposits have 
been largely given, and it was deemed best to 
close the bank before the notices matured. 
The Bank was incorporated in 1869. Isaac 
N. Gage is President. 





INTERNATIONAL Datry Farr.—This fair 
opened very successfully at New York, on 
Monday. Large amounts of butter and cheese 
are exhibited. There are some 10,000 pack- 
ages, contributed by over 1000 dairymen and 
embracing specimens from all parts of the 
world. F. R. Thurber & Co., and Smith & 
Underhill, New York, make the largest dis- 
play of dairy products. There is also a large 
exhibition of dairy stock. Ex-Gov. Seymour 
gave an address Monday evening, and Gen. 
Butler spoke the next evening. We shall 
present a full account in our next. 





Boston Mvuseum.—During the past week the 
audiences have been large even to the point where 
“standing room only” no longer applied, and many 
were obliged to postpone their enjoyment of the 
new musical absurdity ““H. M. S. Pinafore.” We 
are again compelled to defer any extended notice, 
but will say that it is thoroughly enjoyable, and 
abounds with musical The comedy of 
‘Nine Points of the Law,” in which Mr. Warren 
and Miss Clarke appear, precedes each perform- 
A grand fairy spectacle for the holidays is 


gems. 


ance. 
in preparation, and other novelties, including a 
new play by Mr. Howells, in which the eminent 
actor Mr. Barrett will appear, are announced. 





Political Jutelligence. 


XLV. CONGRESS.---Second Session. 
Congress assembled on Monday, with a good at- 
tendance in both branches. In the Senate, Mr. 
Blaine offered a resolution providing for enquiry 
into election frauds at the recent election, and the 
power of Congress to provide by additional legisla- 
tion more perfect security of the right of suffrage. 
Laid over. A bill was introduced and tabled pro- 
viding for retiring trade dollars and recoining 
them into standard dollars; also a resolution for 
inquiring into the expediency of making trade dol- 
lars legal tenders and for their recoinage into stand- 
ard dollars of 4124 grains. The reading of the 
President’s message occupied the rest of the ses- 
sion. In the House, that portion of the President's 
message relating to Southern affairs was criticised 
quite sharply by Fernando Wood, and the attitude 
of the administration vigorously defended by 
Messrs. Gartield and Hale. The military academy 
and fortification appropriations bills were reported. 
In the Senate, Tuesday, a bill was introduced 
authorizing the issue of certificates of deposit, and 
aresolution of inquiry as to the amount and de- 
nomination of silver coin received by the Treasury 
in payment of customs dues since the beginning of 
the present fiscal year was adopted. Senator 
Matthews spoke at length in favor of the Texas 
Pacific Railroad bill. A large number of recess 
appointments were sent to the Senate, including 
the nominations of Messrs. Merritt, Graham and 
Burt, as customs officers at New York, and that of 
Hillhouse as assistant treasurer at New York. In 
the House, a large number of bills upon a variety 
of subjects were introduced, and the military acad- 
and fortification appropriation bills were 
The amounts called for by these bills are 
$326,647, and $275,000, respectively. Among the 
bills offered were two for the termination of the 
naturalization treaty with Germany, and one for 
the admission and registry of foreign built ships. 


emy 
passed. 





VERMONT LEGISLATURE. 

This body adjourned finally on Wednesday 
of last week. Among the last acts of the ses- 
sion were the defeat of the bill appropriating 
$200 for Phair’s counsel, and the bill to com- 
mute the sentence of Asa Magoon. In joint 
assembly, the following were elected Super- 
visors of the Insane:—Chairman, Joseph L. 
Harrington, M. D., of Halifax; Wm. H. 
Walker of Ludlow, Josiah O. Cramton, M. 
D., of Colchester. The bill providing for one 
person, to be appointed by the Governor, as 
Superintendent of Agricultural Fairs, at a 
a salary of $1400 per year, and abolishing the 
old Board of Agriculture passed both houses. 
The bill regulating insurance passed both 
houses, making this point: That foreign in- 
surance agents shall not do business in this 
State till licensed by the Secretary of State, 
and shall pay $1000; and that no foreign or 
other insurance company shall issue policies 
limiting the right of action to less than 
twelve months, except mutual fire insurance 
companies in this State, and if such policy 
is issued the person issuing it shall be fined 
not less than one hundred dollars, nor more 
than $1000. Gov. Proctor nominated the 
following gentlemen for trustees of the Re- 
form School: William P. Dillingham of Wa- 
terbury, C. M. Spaulding of Burlington and 
David M. Camp of Newport. The following 
Commission is to pass upon claims against the 
State: E. J. Ormsby of Brandon, Charles T. 
Sabin of Montpelier and Chas. Rogers of 
Wheelock. Superintendent of Agricultural 
Affairs, John B. Meade of West Randolph. 
These nominations were approved by the Sen- 
ate. 

The members of the House presented 
Speaker Martin with an elegant silver tea ser- 
vice of nine pieces and a beautiful gold watch 
of Waltham manufacture. The President of 
the Senate was presented with a gold watch, 
by the members of that branch. 





Municipat Evecrions. — Elections were 
held in twelve of the cities of this State on 
Tuesday. In Chelsea, Andrew J. Bacon was 
chosen Mayor, and the license ticket was elec- 
ted. Samuel L. Montague was re-elected 
Mayor of Cambridge; George A. Bruce, of 
Somerville; Wm. B. Fowle, Rep., of New- 
ton; James R. Simpson, Rep., of Lawrence ; 
Crawford E. Lindsay, of Fall River; O. 8, 
Paige, of Taunton, with a license Board of 
Aldermen; and Wm. Whiting, of Holyoke. 
In Gloucester, Wm. Williams, Greenbacker, 
was chosen Mayor. In Fitchburg, William 
H. Vose, citizen’s candidate, was chosen 
Mayor—a victory for the Prohibitionists. L. 
J. Powers, President of the Hampden Park 
Association, of Springfield, was elected May- 
or, over Mayor Wight, who bas held the office 
four years, by a vote of 2168 to 1862. In 
Haverhill there was a close contest, and no 
choice for Mayor, the Greenbackers throwing 
within 50 votes of the Republicans, and there 
were 52 scattering votes, 





ExecuTIvE APPOINTMENTS.— At the meet- 





ing of the Executive Council on Saturday, the 
following nominations were made by Gov. 
Rice and confirmed by the Council: Member 


cancy created by the death of Judge Chapin, 
the Hon. E. B. Stoddard of Worcester. In- 
spector of the State Prison, to fill the vacan- 
cy caused by the death of Hon. George O. 
Brastow, Mr. William Roberts of Waltham. 
Member of the Advisory Board of Women to 
the State Institutions, in place of Mrs. Robert 
C. Winthrop, resigned, Mrs. Ellen S. S. 
Hammond of Boston. 





Provipence City Exvecrion.—The elec- 
tion in Providence, R. I., Nov. 26, resulted in 
the re-election of Major Doyle (Republican 
nominee) by 1002 majority over four oppos- 
ing candidates. Doyle received 3530; Rob- 
inson (Ind. Rep.) 1254; Fisk (Dem.), 677; 
Metcalf (Prohibitionist), 405: Day (Green- 
backer), 184. The other incumbents of the 
general city officers were re-elected without 
opposition. The City Council is Republican, 
as usual. 





. S. Senator Evecrep.—On the 27th 
the Alabama Legislature elected Gov. 
Geo. 8. Houston U.S. Senator for six years 
from the fourth of March next. Not a vote 
was cast against him in the Senate and out of 
93 in the House he received 91. 

R. W. Cobb delivered an inaugural address 
as Governor and took the oath of office. His 
remarks were devoted to State matters almost 


ult., 


exclusively. 





POLITICAL ITEMB. 

It is reported that Governor Halliday of 
Virginia is to settle the question of legality in 
regard to the assembling of the Legislature. 
He will call an extra session. 

Wednesday the Census Committees of both 
branches of Congress were to meet to consider 
the matter of the census of 1880 and hear the 
suggestions of Gen. Walker. It is stated that 
Gen. Walker would have the law so changed 
as to relieve United States Marshals from any 
participation in the taking of the census. 

The Governor of Maine has appointed 
Thomas H. Haskell, of Portland, County At- 
torney of Cumberland county, vice C. F. 
Libby resigned; J. H. Plaisted, of Water- 
ville, Commissioner of Pharmacy, vice S. R. 
Partridge resigned. 

Senator Bruce of Mississippi, who saw con- 
siderable of Gen. Grant when abroad, says 
that he feels at liberty to say that Gen. Grant 
does not consider himself a Presidential can- 
didate. 

The California Constitutional Convention is 
considering the propriety of doing away with 
the Grand Jury system. 

The Union and Confederate War Records 
are being prepared for publication, under the 
direction of Colonel Robert N. Scott of the 
United States Army, and the department is 
ready to transmit to Congress a considerable 
amount of matter, systematically arranged, so 
soon as specific action by that body will enable 


him to do so. 


The Markets. 
BOSTON RETAIL PRICES, 


Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 
WEDNESDAY, Dec. 4, 
[Corrected weekly by HILTON & WoopDWARD, No. 
5, Veal and Mutton; Gro. H. RUSSELL, Nos., 17 & 19 
Poultry and Game; H. Birp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Bees, 
Pork, Lard and Hams; C. C. CHAMBERLIN & Co., 
Nos. 79 & 81, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FuR- 
BER & Co., Nos. 88 & 0, Fruit and Vegetables; SHAT- 
TUCK & Jones, No. 128, Fish; Geo. E. RICHARDSON 
& Co., No.1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.| 





1878 


Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 
Butter, # th,— Cheese, # bh . . 12 
Lump Sage, #mh . .14 
Prime... 28 Neuftchatel, ea 
2d quality . 25 | Eggs, # doz. . 20 
common, . 20 | 


sa. 40 
23 @. 
2a. 
-ls@. 


Fruits and Berries. 

Apples— | Concords,¥ hl5 @. 2 

new, @ bbl. 100 @ 200 | Lemons, # doz 25 @. 3 
Cocoanuts,ea. .6 @. 10 |Oranges, # doz 37 a. § 
Grapes— Pears, pk -50 @ 1: 

Hamburg, bh. . @ {Quinces, pk,. . . @ 15 

Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned. 

Almonds, # th .25 @. 40 |Pecans #@th... @ 

shelled, # th .50 @. 60 |Prunes,¥ Bb. .15 @. : 
Apples, # ih. . 8 @. 12 |Peaches,¥ hb .20@. % 
Castana,# bb .10a@.15 | #qtcam.... @. 
Chestnuts, qt . - @. 20 | Raisins,lay’s¥ h25 @. : 
Citron, ¥ i . .25 @. 38 | keg, #h.. .10@. 
Dates,# th. . .10 @. 15 |Shagbarks, # qt10 a. 
Figs, # tb ...15 @. 40 | Walnuts,Englishi5 @. : 
Filberts, #@ qt .. @. 20 | Naples, .... @. 
Peanuts, # bh .10 @. 15 | Zante cur’ts, #10 a. 
Vegetables. 
a. 75 # bushel. .100 @ 
Beets, #@ pk ... @. 20 # barrel. .275 @: 
Cabbage, ea. . a. 15 sweet, # th. - @ 
Carrots, # pk . a. 2 |Sage and Thyme— 
Cauliflower, ea a. 40 #bunch.... @. 

Salsify, # beh 


Celery, @ beh . 4. 15 
Leeks, bch . . .6@. 8&8 |Spinach, # pk 
Squashes— 


Lettuce # head . a. 8 
Onions,# pk... @. 35 farrow,#h.. @. 
Parsnips,@ pk. . @. 2 Hubbard, # th ; 
Peas, split, # qt . @. 10 | Turnips, # pk 
Potatoes,# pk. . @. 35 1 

Meats--Fresh. 

i leaf, ...7@. 

23 @. 2 Tried sk © oat ie 

Round do.. .14 @. 15 | Mutton— 

Rib, roast . .10 @. 20 legs, @ th... 14 @. 

Chuck rib. .6@. 8] foreqr,#&%. 8 @. 

Plate andnvls 74. 8 | chops ....14@. 

Soup pieces 3a. Pork, # tb 

Liver ..++ 7@. Roast and stks 7 @. 

Hearts, # > .3@. 4 |Suet,# mB. -8@. 
Hogs, round,? % 4jqg. 5 Tallow,#?th ..74@. 
Haslet, sheep, ea. a. 5 Veal, h’dqr#? hl4 @. 
Kidney,each .. @. 8 foreqr ....8@. 
Lamb— loins... 


» W@. 4 
hindqr#® .12 a4. 16 Sweetbreads, 35 a. 
fore qr#?bh. .8 @. 10 


Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 


Pork, hams, # th 9 @. 10 smoked, ea . 100 @ 
Bacon, # th va. 10 Sheep,do.@dz a. 
Shoulders,’ 5 @. 6 | Pigs’feet, ?@b .8 @. 
Salt,@tb ...7a@. 8 |Sausage,#?b . .9@. 

Beef, corned,? b6 @. 9 Bologna, # th 10 @. 
Smoked, # Hh. 15 a. 20 |Tripe,#@ bh. ... @. 

Tongues, # bh .11 @. 12 

Poultry and Game. 

Chickens, # % .15 @. 20 | Partridges, pr 
spring, # @. 25 | Pigs, sck’g,ea 150 @ : 

Ducks, ch’ce,# 220 @. 25 | quarter, #h 10a. 
Black, # pr .75 @ 100 |Squirrels,ea. .. @. 
Canvas bk,pr2 00 @ 250 | Turkeys,— 

Fowls,# hb . .15 a. 20) choice, # th .20 @. 2% 

Geese,#@ tb. ... @. . | ordinary, # th 15 @. 20 

Green, # th. .20 @. 2 | Venison—legs,Ib20 @. 2 

Pigeons,¥# doz 200 @ 250 saddles 2-2 @. 
squabs, # pr .50 @. 60 | Widgeon, pr. . 75 @ 

Quails, doz. . 150 @ 250 |Woodcock,ea .. @. 50 

Fish--Fresh,. 

Alewives, doz .. @. 2 ;Halibut,wmh... 

Bass,striped,Wth . @. 17 |_ chicken, # Bb. 

Bluetish ¥ th... @. 12 |Mackerel,ea. . 

Cod, # hb .«- a4. 6 | Perch, # doz 

ickled, #” th . a. 8 white, # 
ongues, # ib. @. 12 | Pickerel, ¥ b 
cheeks, # bb . @. 10 |Salmon,# hb. . 
a 6 |Smelts,@m.. 
a. 12 |Swordfish, # h 
Flounders,ea . - . 5 |Tautog,#h.. 
Haddock, # t . . . 5 |Whitetish, vm. . 
Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 

Cod, dry,#? th. .7@. 9 |Lobster,@b... @. 

Clams, # gall .75 @. 80 |Oysters—Com. stew, 

Halibut, smkd,¥? tb @. 12 | @gall....65@ 
Fins, # th . .10 @. 12 | Salmon,smk’d th 20 @. 3 

Herrings, do. # dz @. 30 | Pickled, #@h.. @. 
Scaled, ¥ box 35 q@. 45 |Scallops,#@qt.. @ 

Mackere]— Tongues and Sounds— 
Salt,each. . .8 @. 20 @.1 
Salt, # kit . 225 @ 450 

Sundries. 


a9 
3 


Beans, # pk . «5 


Beef, #” th— 
Sirloin steak 


-75 @ 


— 
a’ 


stom, 
Con ® 


a 
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Ss: 


Broome, # doz 4 50 
Cider, # bbl . 2 00 
Refined, gall . 

Honey, # hb. . 
Milk, cond, # ca 
Maccaroni,# b . ~~ 
Pickles, # gall .50 @. 7 


00 
50 
- 30 
40 
20 








BOSTON PRODUCE MARKDT. 
WEDNESDAY, Dec. 4, 1878. 

The market is quiet, and prices are hardly so strong 
as last week. 

Butter.—-Receipte of the week 10,19! pkgs, and 980 
bxs. Fine butter is firm, and there is a good inquiry 
for choice fall made New York and Vermont at 22@ 
23c, and selections of late ends sell up to 25c and 
above. Fair to good lots of Northern butter sell at 15 
@i7c, and prices run down as low as 10@12c for com- 
mon butter, Northern creameries range from 20@26c, 
and « few fancy Western go up to 27c. Western 
ladle-packed butter ranges from 7@10c for summer, up 
to l4e for choice fall. Store-packed butter ranges 
from 7@9c per ih as to quality. Jobbers’ prices are two 
or three cents higher than the above quotations. 

Richmond, Vt., Dec. 2.—Butter sold to-day at 15@18¢ 

r th for November make; best October at 20@22c per 

; fair to good at 12@lé6c per bh; per: ut 10¢ per 
th. No Cheese offered. It stormed and blowed to such 
an extent to-day that our market was but slimly at- 
tended. 

Cheese.—Receipts of the week 8002 boxes and 22 
bbls. Trade is dull and buyers want something off 
from 9c, unless the factory is a very choice one. 
Early made is not wanted at hardly any price, and the 
market is nearly nominal. We quote fine factory at 
844@9c; good do at 8c: early made cheese from 5 to 6c. 

Eges.—Receipts of the week 52+ boxes 308 bbls. 
The receipts are not large, and the market is steady at 
25a@26c for Eastern; 24@25c for Northern, and P El 
would sell at the same price. Western sell at 23@24c 
per doz. L.imed eggs are dull at 14@16c per doz. 

Fruit.—There is no advance in prices of Apples, 
and the market is well supplied. A rs many of the 
winter apples have softened to such an extent that 
holders are disposed to ship them, even if there is no 
profit, and there is no difficulty in buying winter ap- 
ples at $1@125 per bbl. Choice eating fruit sells at 
something higher. There is a fair demand for Cran 
berries at $5@7 50 per bbl for country and Cape. 

Beans.—Pea beans that are choice and hand-picked 
will sell at $1 95@2 per bush, while lots that are stain- 
ed are dull at $1 65@1 80 per bush; mediums are steady 
at $1 65@1 75 per bush, and yellow eyes at $1 90@2 per 
bush. Jobbers’ prices are 9@10c per bush higher than 
the above quotations. 

Vegetables.—There were five cargoes of Potatoes 
arrived from P E I yesterday, amounting to 19,000 
bush, mostly Chenangoes. Our advices from the isl- 
and on Thursday report shippers as winding up their 
business for the season, and this week will see about 
the last of the versels cleared from the various ports. 
‘There is a good supply on the market, and no shipping 
trade fromhere. Cargo sales of Chenangoes or calico 
potatoes have been made at 70c, and smaller lots are 
dull at 75c per bush. Rose sell at 90c; Jacksons are 
poor and small and sell at 80c; Prolifics are scare and 
sell at 85@90c. There is not much trade at the rail- 
roads, as there are nearly a score of vessels eons 
their stock at 80c. Sweet potatoes are lower and 
at $150@175 per bbi for Virginia and $2 50@275 for 
Jerseys. Western onions sell at $175@2 25 per bbl, 
and Danvers, Newbu rt and Marblehead onions 
sell at $250@275 per fi Squash sell at $25630 per 
to 


DB. 

Fresh Meats.—We find a qiiet market and no 
improvement in prices. We quote Brighton dressed 
beef at 6% @8ec for whole sides, 84@10c forthind quar- 
ters, wk tp fore do. os 4 owe = lle 

'* v t . Lambs at c * 
a Sloe ehie byt and sell 





ultry.—Choice chickens are in demand 
at 15@18c, while turkeys range from 14@16c for choice, 
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o! the State Board of Education to fill the va- | and 12@14c for fair to good; Chickens and fowls 


range from 10@14c for inferior to good ones; 
9a10c. The tendeney is to lower rates, and there are 
very few lots that will bring over l6c. 

ay and Straw.—The market is firm and there 
is a steady demand for all grades at prices within 
range of quotations. We quote prime hay at $154@17 
per ton; swale hay at $8, and poor hay at ¢8@11 per 
ton. Straw sells at $11@12 per ton. 


BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES, 


Carefully Corrected Weekly, 


WEDNESDAY, Dec. 4, 1878. 
Do. do. in oi] . 7h@ . 
Red, Am... . 3: 

aie, White— - 

r’ch No.ldry 8)@. 
Do. do. in ol” a8 . 
oo pute dry 3j@. 
Do. do. in oi] . 7ha@. 

Putty, in bulk .24@ 

MineralPaints. 1 @. 

Varnishes . .100 @ 6 

Gilne.. -4@. 

Paper Stock & Junk. 

Canvas, No.1. .4)@. 44 
No.2.....2§@. 3 
No.1 Linen. .4 @. 

Sa No. 1, whitet4a 

0.2do....34@. 
colored... .14@. 

Print papers . .lja@. 

Old Metals— 
Cape. bolt. . 

eavy... 
Light 


eese at 





Ashes. 
Pearl, ¥% .. .5)@. 
Pot, # b . . 44a. 
Beeswax. 
Yellow, ¥ bh. . 28 
White, ¥& . .40 
Candles. 
Mould, ¥ & . .12 @. 154 
Sperm -O@. @B 
Adamantine . .12 @. 24 
PVarafine ...19@. 2 
Coal. 
Cannel, ¥ tonl4 50 @15 50 
Anthracite, ¥ 2000 ths— 
retail . . .600 @ 650 
cargo .. .52% @ 575 
Coffee. 
Mocha, ¥ b 


. 24 

a. 26 
. 19h 
. 15 


on 
ae 


— ee 


Upland. Gulf. 
Ordinary ....74@. 84 
Middling ....9@. 10 
Valr... oc» 1h@. 135 
Domestics. 

Sheetings and Shirtings— 
Heavy 4-4...7}@. 7h 
7 

& 

3 

ra 


AAA QRS Ee A 


cast, light . 
MIMO © 4 2 0 08 
Pewter 

Petroleum. 


Crude .....8@. 
Refined. ... .9h@. 
Kerosene .... @. 
Naptha ... . 104g. 
Produce. 
Apples, # bbl 100 ¢ 
dried, #h . .4 
sliced, WB . .5 
Butter, # h— 
Prime. . . . 18 @ 
fair to good .15 @. 
common .,.10 
creameries . 20 
Western ...7@ 
Beans, # bushel— 
Small and ex 175 


on 
z 


Medium 4-4. .64@. 
Drills, brown. .8 @. 
Print Cloths . .3ja@. 
Cotton Flannels . @. 
Prints, fancy . .5 @. 
Denims ...+- G- 
Fish. 
Cod, large, qt] 300 @ 425 

small . - - 260 @ 275 
Hake .....8@ 9 
Pollock - 150 @ 17 
Mackerel, Bay 5 50 @14 00 | 

Shore .. .225 @1600 | 
Alewives . .500 @ 550 
Salmon— 

No. 1,¥ bbl 10 00 @12 00 | 
Herring— | Yellow Eyes1 90 

scaled, ¥ box 16 @. 17 Mediums. . 160 

pickled,#bbl 2 00 @ 450 Cheese, v b— 

Flour and Meal. — r= °8 
Western sup. 300 @ 325 form Guiry et 4+ 

Com. extra 375 @425 | skim ..°.. .3 a. 
Wisconsin and Minnesota | Cranber’s, bb] 5 00 

Com. to ch’cet 00 @ 8 00 | Onions, ¥ bbl 175 
Patents - - 600 @ 750 | Potatoes, ¥ bushel— 
Michigan and Ohio— Early Rose . 85 

Choice ext .475 @ 5 Jacksons . 75 
Illinois and Indiana— ” bbl 2 50 

Choice ext.500 @575 | gwoot #'bbl 150 
St. Louis ext 500 @ 600 | pouitry, yh. . 10 
Southernext .-4@. . i on 
Corn Meal. .235 @ 245 | Begs. 7 os -s * 
Rye Flour . .325 @ 350 | pickles, ¥ bbI— 
Buckwheat do. @ 225 coarse . 6 00 
Oat Mea) . .475 @ 57 medium -. .800 @ 900 

Fruit. fine. . . .1000 @11 00 
Almonds— _mixed - 1100 @12 00 

Soft shell , .21 @. 23 | Vinegar, # gal. 15 @. 30 
Citron. ...-4@. 144) Provisions. 
Currants - « -44@. 43) Beef, Mess— 
Dates? Bb ...54@. 6/| West. mess 
Pea Nuts ..10 
Figs, drums . . 10 

lems. et 
Lemons,#box 3 50 
Oranges,# box2 25 
Raisins, layer 2 15 

Loose Muse 1 65 

Furs. 
Corrected by Dyer, 
r Co. 


§ 
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- 26 


16 


9 50 @10 00 
150 | West. ext . 1000 @10 50 
12 | Plate . . . 1075 @1100 
18 | Pork, prime 75 @ 8:0 
ess... .825 @ 900 
Clear . . . 1060 @1100 
Lard, tce,#% .64@. 7 
caddies, # th .9 @. 10 
Hams, smoked .8 @. 
Hogs, dressed .4 @. 
Rice. 
Carolina 6@. 
Louisiana .. .6 @ 
Salt—¥ hhd. 
Cadiz ....200@2 
| Turks Island . 2 05 2 
Liverpool . .175 1 
bag, fine . .225 2 
Coarse fine. . 140 1 
Seed. 
Corrected by Schlegel, Ev- 
f Co. 
8h 
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00 
250 
75 
85 


y 
Tayl + 44 
Mink N.E.dark1 00 @ 1! 64 
do pale .3@. 64 
Muskrat— 
Fall o «8 
kite. .... + 2 
Fox, red. .. .60 
wood grey... 
Marten ..- .25 
Raccoon » 10 
House cat ...5 
Beaver skins, 1 00 
Otter -100 
Lynx -100 
Bear 
cub 
Skunk 
Wild Cat 
Fisher .... 
Buffalo Robes— 
Unlined . .300 
Lined . .600 
Grain. 


Corn, ¥ 56 ths— 
Yellow » - 50 
No. 1 mixed . 49 
No. 2 mixed . 48 
Ungraded . . 45 @ 
Steamer... .49 

Oate ..-. e odd 


1 


Clover, red .. .8 @. 
white Dutch %30 @. 
Grass, # bushel— 
Herds ,.. .150 
Hungarian . 1 15 
Millet 11 
German. . 
Red Top, bag! 75 
Fow!]mead’w 250 
Lawn .. .300 
R. 1. Bent . 200 
Ky. Blue ... 
Orchard .. 
Buckwheat, bu. 
Barley, # bush1 0 
Rye, bush . . . @ 
| Wheat, winter 2 50 ; 
Flax Seed... . 
| Linseed, Am. 1 38 
Calcutta,g’ld 205 
Canary ...175 @ 275 
| Mustard Seed a. 10 
Soap. 
Castile, #?% . .6 
American, # % .6 @. 
Spices. 
Cassia, # gold 184@. 21 
Cloves ... 35 @. 37 
Ginger .. 4ha 
Mace 1 @ 
Nutmegs... 
Pepper .... 12@. 
Pimento... .16@. 
Starch. 


Wheat, # b 
Corn, #?% . 
Potato, @B. . . 53 
Sugar. 
Havana, D. 8.— 
Nos. 8tol2.. 
Nos. 13 to 17 
Nos. 18 to 20 . 
White 6. 
Cuba Muscovado— 
Fair to g’dref 6j@. 7 
Fairto g’dgro. 7}@. 74 
Prime to cho’e 7j@. & 
PortoRico.... @. . 
Refined, cube .. @. 10 
Powdered a. 
Granulated. 9ja@. 9} 
Coffee crush .62@. &j 
| Tallow. 
22 |Rendered, ¥ B. 64a. 
21h|/Rough..... 54. 
30 | Teas. 
. 23 | Gunpowder, b a. 
. 2 |Imperial. . . .22 @. 
|Hyson ....20@. 50 
. 40 | Young Hyson -20@. & 
. 90 | Hyson Skin 5 @. 40 
200 |Souchong .. 5 @. 70 
Oolong ....20@. 65 
Japan.....15 @. 50 
Tobacco, 
Seedleaf, Conn. & Mass. 
@36 00 Fillers ...76. 9 
@15 00 Seconds ...10 @. 13 
@iz 00 Wrappers . .10 @. 35 
@15 00 |New York assorted lots. 
Common. . .8 @. 
10 00 @11 00 Good - - WE. 
600 @ 750 Penn. and Ohio. 
Assorted lots 


@175 
@12 
@12 


a. 
@ 200 
300 
400 
250 
1 50 
1 50 
100 
1 25 
100 
3 00 
3 00 
1 40 





133 
. 65 
@i12% 
al5 50 


Rye 
Barley ... 0 
Shorts, # ton 15 00 
Fine Feed, .1550 @16 50 
Middlings. . 15 00 @20 00 
Oil Cake,#ton . a. 
Hay—? 2000 tha. 
East.& North. 8 00 @17 00 
At City Scales—retail. 
Country Hay— e 
Old, # ton. a2100 
New # ton 1900 @20 00 
Salt liay . .11 00 @13 00 
Straw, 100 ths .60 @. 70 
Hides and Skins. 
Calcutta Cow, # h— 
Slaughter ..11 @. 1: 
Dead green. .9 @. 4 
B. Ayres, dry .1%}@. ‘ 
Rio Grande . . 184@. 
Western, dry .15 @. 
Wet «ev eel? 
Goat Skins— 
Madras 
Patnas 


80 @. 


- 40 
. 30 


Honey. 
Cuba, # gal .100 @ 
Northern— 
Box,#@h ... 
Loose # th. . - 
Hops. 
[st sort, 1878 ..8 @. 
do. 1877 . .5 @ 
Leather. 
Sole, B. Ayres . 20 @. 
common, . . 19a. 
Oak . « - 2g. 
Upper, in rough— 
lemlock . .20 








6é 
bh 


22 85 
Oak ...2 2 22 &5 
Calf Skins, # h— 
Rough .. .33 
Finished. , .50 
French. . .120 
Lime. 
Rockland, ¢cask . 
Lumber. 
Pine, clear . 18 00 
Coarse No.5 14 00 
Refuse . .1100 
Shipping b’ds 14 00 
Spruce— 
Nos. 1 & 2, 
Refuse 
Hemlock Boards— 
Nos.1&2 .800 @900 Cuba .....75 @120 
Refuse . . 550 @ 700 | Yara eee 7 
ee aonqo | Wood and Bark. 
Refuse 200 @18 00 | Retail prices ¥ cord. 
Clapboards— | Bark, hemlock. . 
Extra Pine 33 00 @35 00 | Wood, hard . . 
Sap do. . . 2500 @33 00 | soft . 
Spruce . .1000 @2000 | Wholesale prices # « 
Shingles 125@425 |Bark ......@.. 
Laths.... 100 @ 125 | Wood, hard .575 @ 6 50 
Molasses. 8 oe « 0500 @ 575 


Wool. 
, : an ¢ 
oe ana - Ohio and Pensylvania— 


7 . Picklock -38 @. 40 
meee o «35 Choice XX , 7. 36 
orto Rico FineX... 35 
Medium ., , .34 9. 36 
| Coarse. e -90 @. 31 
225 |Mich., N. Y. & Vermont— 
Extraand XX 33 @. & 
Fine ... .32 
Medium , . . 33 
40 Common , ,28 
62 | Other Western— 
101 | FinmeandX . 382 
. 90 Medium .. . 3 
. 56 Common 
. 51 | Pulled extra. .: 
57 Supertine 
. 3 
. 31 
. sl 
- 70 


9 
OF 
<9 


@. 12 


a 800 
cord, 


- 40 


: 32 
-— fF 


-@. 


4 @. 


# 100 ths. . 2% 
ou. 
Linseed, Am. 
Crude Sperm. 80 
Do. Whale. .38 
Refined do. . 48 
Sperm, winter . 96 
Do. spring. . 
Lard, West Ex 
Nos.1&2.. 
ExtraBoston 
Labrador Cod . 3: 
Bankdo.. .. . 28 
Menhaden. . . 26 
Neatsfoot? gal. 55 


lt 

Paints. | Canada pulled . 30 

Lead, White— | docombing . 38 

Engpureinoil 94@. 10 ‘Buenos Ayres . 15 

Am. do. dry .64@. 6} Cape Good Hope25 
REMARKS.—The market is quiet, and we have very 
few changes to note in prices. Coal is in good retail 
demand. Coffee dull. Cotton arriving freely, and a 
shade lower. Dry goods are quiet just now, but a good 
trade is looked for. There has been very little demand 
for fish, from first hands, and large lots of any kind are 
difficult to place except at material concessions. Most 
of the mackerel recently received have been stored. 
Wheat weakened a little in Western markets on Sat- 
urday and Monday, but no material decline has been 
established. Flour has been selling fairly at previous 
prices, with a firm feeling in winter wheats, which are 
still very low compared with epring wheat patents. 
The new corn arriving gives good satisfaction and 
prices are firm. Oats are in light stock and command 
full prices. Other grains are moving off fairly at un- 
changed prices. Choice hay is scarce and wanted. 
Hides quiet. Hops very dull. Leather in steady de- 
mand, Lime quiet. Lumber very firm. Molasses 
quite dull and easier. Oils steady. Petroleum in fair 
demand. Produce market noted elsewhere. Pro- 
visions show no improvement. Pork continues at ex- 
tremely low prices, and buyers onerate only in lots for 
immediate use. Lard and hams are also selling at 
very low rates. The season for dressed hogs has ar- 
rived, but so far very few have been received from the 
West on account of the mildness of the ~weather. 
Prices are about 2c ¥ t% lower than last year at this 
time and the lowest for along series of years. Sugar 
is dull. JVallow in fair demand. Teas steady. We 
notice a comparatively quiet market for wool. Manu- 
facturers snd dealers have purchased some 500,000 ths 
fleeces, including Wisconsin, Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
in neighboring markets at very low prices, and this 
has had a tendency to put a stop to business here, and 
manufacturers have - operated to supply immediate 
wants. The principal holders are not disposed to sell 
under current rates, and prices in consequence remain 
about the same, although it is evident that any pres- 
sure to sell would lead to lower prices. The transac. 

tions are noted elsewhere. 


PRODUCE MARKETS. 


New York, Dec. 2.—Cotton quiet and unchanged; 
sales 1035 bales. Flour—receipts 40.469 bbls; market 
dull and prices without decided change; sales 13,600 
bbls; superfine Western and State at $3 40@3 80; com- 
mon to good extra Western and State at $3 85@4 10; 
good to choice do at $4 15@450; common to choice 
white wheat Western extra at $4 5545 25; fancy do at 
$5 30@6 50; patent Minnesota extra good to prime, at 
$5 75a7 00; choice to double extra do at $7 0548 50; 
1900 bbls low grades extra at $3 85@425. Southern 
flour dull and unchanged; sales 600 bbls. Rye flour 
quiet and unchanged. Cornmeal steady. Wheat—re- 
ceipts, 249,551 bush; winter 4¢@lc lower, with a mod- 
erate business at the decline, closing a shade firmer, 
with a little better inquiry; sales 645,000 bush, includ 
ing 173,000 bush on the spot; rejected epring at 820; un- 
graded winter red at $1 00@1 06%; No3 do at $1 02g 
108; No2doat $l 07 @1 07%; No 1 doat $1 08@1 08% ; 
No 1 white Poe bush) at $1 09@1 10; extra do (12,000 
bush) at $1 10@1 10%; white State at $1064 @1 10. 
Rye dull; sales 2000 bush State at 57c. Barley quiet 
and steady; sales 12,000 bush 2-rowed State at 75@S80c. 
Corn—receipts 110,574 bush; market \c lower, with a 
little better export demand at the decline; sales 309,000 
bush, including 141,C00 bush on the spot; 46@47c for 
ungraded; 415 @41Xe for No 3; 45@55\c for steamer ; 
46% @46%c for No 2, mainly 46%c; 46¢ for steamer yel- 
low; 48c for steamer No 2 white; 5lc for No 2 white; 
62c for round yellow; 46c for Jersey do; Sic for white 
Southern. Oats—receipts 111,374 bush; market in buy- 
ers’ favor and very dull; sales 36,000 bush; No 3 at 29c; 
No 3 white at 31\c; No 2 at 30c; No 2 white at 32c; 
mixed Western at 295, @30c; white Western at 30@34c. 
Sugar quiet and unchanged. Tallow steady at 6%@ 
64%c. Pork in buyers’ favor and very dull; sales 209 
bbls mess on the spot, part at $7 40—quoted at $7 40@ 
750. Beef in e request. Cut meats very quiet; 
pickled bellies at 5c; middles fairly active; short 
clear, December and latter part of January, at $4 60g 
475; long and short clear, latter part Jan 
614. Lard lower and depressed; sales | 
prime steam on the spot at $6 0754 ; 1350 tierces, to ar- 
rive, at $6 05; 250 tierces city steam at $6 06; 250 tierces 
——. for the Continent, at $6474. Butter un. 

. Cheese steady. 
2 Beet 2. a4 Flour dull and unchanged. 
Wheat duil, a shade lower; No 2 red winter at 87c; No 
Chi spring at 83c cash; 83c bid 


iy) 


. 58 
. 83 
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aa 


Fine delaine. , 3 
California... 


ae 





for December ; 





for Jani ; No 3 do at 69@70c; rejected ai 
554. Corn in fair’ deman and lower at 30%c¢ cash 
ber ; 31K c for January; rejected at 27¢. Oats 


quiet and weak at 20c cash; 20% @20\%c for January ; 
rejected at 17c. Rye steady and unchanged at 44c. 
Barley dull and a shade lower at 95c cash; extra No 3 
at 48},@53¢c. Pork in dull demand and lower at $6 60 
cash; $6 60@6 65 for December; $7 87% @7 90 for Jan. 
uary. Lard dull and a shade lower at $5% cash; @5.. 
724,45 75 for January. Builkmeatadull and a shade 
lower at2\c; $3 80@¢3 for shoulders, clear rib and 
clear sides. At the close, wheat was stronger at 83% @ 
84e for December; 8444 @84%¢c for January. Corn firm 
and advanced ‘4c. Oats firmer but not quotably higher. 
Pork firmer at $670 for Dec; $692% fer Jan. Lard 
steady and firm at 5% c bid; Dec. at $5 72%. 
Cincinnati, Dec. 2.—Pork steady at $&. Lard dull 
and a shade lower; steam at $5 704575, chiefly inside 
price. Bulkmeats inactive; partly cured shoulders at 
$2 80; clear rib at $3 80, and clear sides at $4. Boxed 
meats—buyers and sellers apart. Bacon easier; shoul- 
ders at 3c; clear rib at $430; clear sides at 4% @4<c. 
Hogs quiet; common at $2 25@2 50; fair to good light 
at $2 65@2 70; packing at $2 65@2 80; butchers’ grades 
at $2 50g2 90; receipts 16,365 head; shipments 446 head 





REPORT OF THE 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET, 
At Brighton and Watertown. 


BY GEO. J. FOX. 
WEDNESDAY, Dec. 4, 1878. 

Amount of stock at Market :— 
Cattle. Sheep 
j 7,590 - 
3,980 
8,409 


. Shotes. Hoge. Veale. 
15,779 51 
11,770 33 
8,507 — 


This week 
Last week ....-. 
Last year, Dec. 5, 
Horses. . 4... 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM BEVERAL BTATES. 
Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine .... 563 1575 
New Hampshire 116 924 
Vermont . - 368 1269 
Massachusettes . 46 - | 


Connecticut 

Western . 1,363 
Canada .. 167 
2,705 


Total «se ecsees 
Leftover ...+6-s 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &o. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg .. 459 223 | Bos. & Albany 1344 2450 
Lowell 203 2342| Boston & Maine - - 
Eastern... 563 1575 | On foot & boats 46 


Total . + « «2,705 7,500 


DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 

Maine.— L. Hastings .. 9 
G. W. Hollis. . 1400 F.S. Kimball. . 18 
Bb. H. Goodnough 175 Hastings &Camp- 
8S. A. Maxfield ~- 25 bell .cceeo BS 
Libby & Haskell 24 H. F. Gilbert. . 2 
A. L. Grant i) L. W. Tinker. . 14 
Libby, Rackliff Ricker & Gilfillen 

lowe . . 166 R.P. Pollard. . 8 
N. & Z. H. Tozier 22 G. W. Brownell 23 
J. Weiler & Son 44 F.F. Brady... 42 
Richardson & M. T. Shackett . 91 

Blaisdell A.B. Edwards. 6 
J.F. Conner . . 33 W.H. Meacham 12 
Vickery&Rackliff 6 M.G. Flanders. 12 
G. Wells . a» © Adams & Taylor 18 
Thompson & Mc Massach usetts— 

Masters ... : J. Rice y 
C.C. Gry... & Ww. 

New Hampshtre— 
I. B. Sargent. . 11 72 
Gordon & Flan 

GS cerceose D 
J.C. Marshall . 
Dow & Moulton 25 
Aldrich&Johnson 18 
3.8. Bty 2s oo 
H.Gray . -- 
E. F. Adden .. 2 
r. J. Adams 1S 
G. Bemis. ... 7 

Vermont-— 

H. Ingerson ° 
H.S. Britton. . 
L.T. Mallory. . 
Sargent & Turner 
Kidder & Rober- 
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B. Hurlbert .. 27 
Fisher Bros. 14 
W. Dempsey .. 1 
D. MeCarthy . . 40 
W estern— 
A.N. Monroe . 
Hathaway & 
Jackson .. . 192 
J. O’Brien . 304 
Swift Bros. &Co. 48 
C. Leavitt & Son 32 
G. W. Hollis . . 
M. Joyce. ... 
Canada- 
W. UGley...«-. 
llead, Dow & Co.135 
s J. Head oo 
©. Rimball... F. C. Deneshea . 
K.E. French. . 5 C. H. Potter ‘ 
Hall & Seaver N. G. Batchelder 
Kicker & Stocker 


NORTHERN CATTLE. 
PRICES ON 100 8S. DRESSED WEIGHT. 
Good oxen . $6.25 @ 6.75 | Second quality $5.25@5.50 
Fair to good . 6.00 | Third quality . 4.00@5.00 
Few pairs premium bullocks .. . » « @87.25 


Onion Market, Watertown, Tuesday, Dec. 3, 1878. 
--Now that Thanksgiving week is over and the hurry 
and drive attendant ther: to, as far as Live Stock mar- 
ket reports are concerned, it is a relief to have time to 
straighten out arrivals, and do justice to the news- 
papers. We find this week at this landing 74 head of 
cattle and with the exception of 19 head which came 
from Michigan, by M. Joyce, are all Northern. The 
drovers thathad good quality of cattle found ap active 
demand. The tops of lots were selectedout by city 
butchers, also by shippers. B. Goodnough bought up 
some fine cattle from several parties and will ship by 
steamer next week, also Head, Dow & Co., ship 11 car 
loads of Canada cattle with 4 cars of sheep. Prices on 
Northern cattle are cluimed to be \c higher at the least 
calculation, dressed weight, and some buyers seemed 
to be impre-sed with the idea that they were paying 
4c higher live weight. The supply being light was 
what gave a new tone to the market. Some of the 
Northern cattle were especially nice and were worth 
more to ship thar to be butchered here. D. McCarthy 
had a very handsome 2 year old bull, weighing 1900 tbs 
raised by A. F. Fulton of Bombay, N. Y. 

TRANSACTIONS AT THE YARDS. 

M. T. Shackett sold 17 three year old steers, (in two 
lots,) estimated to dress from 650 to 725 ths each, at 
644¢ D W; 14 steers average live 1120 ths at 4c live; 10 
stecrs and oxen at 4c live. Smaller cattle to dress 
from 500 to 800 ths, at 44,@6¢ D W. Some of the 
heaviest were coarse cattle 

M. Joyce sold 4 oxen, av 1650 ths each, at 5c live. 

I. Bb. Sargent sold 2 oxen, 3000 tha, at $111. 

Kidder & Robinson sold 1 two year old bull, 1000 ths 
live, at $22; 4 two year old heifers and steers at $17 
each 

Dow & Moulton sold & two and three year old steers 
to dress 650 tbs each, at 6c D W; 3 two year old steers, 
dress 500 ths, at Se D W. . 

D. McCarthy had at market 1 two year old buli of 
choice quality that weighed 1900 tbs, raised by A. F 
Fulton of Bombay, N. Y 

H. F. Gilbert sold 2 oxen, 2700 ths, at $104 

W. H. Meacham sold 2 four year old steers, 900 ths, 
each, at 644c D W. 

F. F. Brady sold 4 choice oxen weighing from 1700 
to 2100 Ibs. The best pair weighed, 3780 ths. One pair 
was raised on the farm of B. T. Fields of Ferrisburg, 
Vt., sold to H. B. Goodnough to export; worth more 
than to butcher them here. 

R. E. French sold 14 oxen, dress 900 to 1200 ths at 6@ 
6ke DW. 

r. J. Adams sold 4 oxen dress 1000 tbs at 6c D W. 
three year old steers at $30 each. 


WESTERN CATTLE. 
PRICKS ¥ &% ON THE LIVE WRIGHT. 
Extra 43@5j | Lightto fair... .Sj@4 


Good to prime . . . 44@4§ | Slim + » 3$@3 
A few lots of premium steers cost. ... . .5}@55 
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Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday, Dec. 8 and 4 
1878.—Brighton market is itself again, not Richard! 
Two rising markets on cattle in succession. We heard 
of sales as high as $5 62; this means business, and 
such business as butchers don’t see through. Says one 
reporter, “How do you accouut for it? I can’t. Plenty 
of dressed beef in the city, and last week we could buy 
at only a slight rise from the week before.” Cattle 
dealers know very nearly what the requirements are; 
they also know that there was not as much poultry 
consumed last week as usual, in consequence of the ad 
vance in price, and with the light supply of cattle last 
week, the meat market was not sufficiently supplied to 
fill all demands without working up close. Go down 
along side of Faneuil Hall Market of a forenoon, and 
you run across cattle drovers who know how beef sells 
in the city as well as the butchers, and they put a price 
on cattle without hesitation, to keep pace with the 
meut trade in the city. We consider that there isa 
rise of 4,¢ # bb, live weight, from last week 


SALES AT BRIGHTON. 


New YArpDs.—A. N. Monroe sold 81 steers av 1312 
ths, at $5 10 live weight; 31 steers av 1345 tha, at $4 40; 
73 steers av 1168 the, at 44c; steers ay 1248 ths, at 
#XKc; 33 steers av 1089 ths, at $4 35; 26 steers av 1275 
tbs, at 5c; 36 steers av 1242 ths, at $4 90; 31 steers av 
1236 ths, at 54yc; 17 steers av 1303 ths, at $5 12%; °9 
steers av 1312 ths, at 54c; 57 steers av 1299 ths, at 4%c; 
37 steers av 1279 ths, at 5c; 32 steers av 1264 ths, at 
#4 90; 17 steers av 1134 ths, at 4c; 37 steers av 1112 
Ibs, at $4 55; 67 steers av 1511 ths, at 54c 

E. Farrell sold 22 steers av 1250 tha, at 54 

OLD YARDs.—Swift Bros. & Co. sold 17 steers av 
1432 ths, at $5 60. 

Wm. Scollans sold 4 oxen ay 1450 ths, at 4c live; 
oxen av 1300 tbs, at $4 90; 3 oxen av 1700 ths, at 4c; 
2 steers ay 980 Ibs, at 3igc; 10 steers av 1050 tbs, at $32 
each. 

Fitch, Birch & Eames sold 2 
4%c; 12 steers av 1150 ths, at 4\c. 

C. Leavitt & Sen sold 10 steers av 1360 ths, at @5 25; 
12 steers av 1290 ths, at 6b4yc; 6 steers av 1240 Bs, at 
4%c. 

J. B. Cook sold 16 steers av 1150 the, at 4%c; 11 
steers av 1100 tha, at44yc; 7 steers av 1225 ths, at 44 c; 
8 steers av 1150 ths, at 44,c. 

OXEN, COWS, VEALS, SWINE, &c. 

Prices of Store Cattle— Working oxen, per pair from 
$75@125 to $120@167; milch cows and calves from $20 
@240; extra, $50@@60; farrow cows, $10@@25; year- 
lings, $7.00@%15; two years old, $12g@@25; three years 
old, $15@835; veal calves 4445}. 

STORE CATTLE AND WORKING OXEN.—Out of the 
563 head of Eastern cattle, we find considerable many 
oxen that the owners instead of selling for work, dis- 
— of them to the butchers. Young cattle were in 
air demand, and the yards really looked as if Maine 
drovers were handling a better quality of cattle than 
before noticed for several weeks. Some of our sales 
from our Eastern friends will be on cattle that they 
sold for beef, although they were good workers. Gid. 
Wells sold 9 2-year-old heifers at $26 euch; 7 oxen, to 
dress 1000 ths each, at 64%a@7c D. W. J. Weiler & Son 
sold some 2-year-olds at $20 ¥ head; 7 yearlings at $14 
each, and some at $9 each; 1 pr oxen, girth 6ft 10 in, 
2700 ths, at $115. Thompson & McMasters sold 6 prs 
7 ft cattle, 3000 hs the pair, at $110@120; 1 pr 6 ft 6 in 
cattle, 2600 Ibs, at $05; 4 2-year-old steers, to dress 600 
ths each, at 5c D. W.; some 2-year-old heifers at $18@ 
$22 per head. Rackliff & Vickery sold 1 pré ft 6 in 
cattle, 2500 ths, at $¥0; 1 pr 6 ft 5 in, 2500 ths, at $100; 2 
2-year-old heifers, to dress 550 the, at $20. S. a. Max- 
field sold 10 nice 2-year-old heifers, to dress 475 ths, at 
$20 each; & 3-year-old steers at 3c live. N. & Z. H. To- 
zier sold 1 odd ox which he called arough gentleman, 
girth 6 ft 8in, at $33; lpr 6ft 7in oxen, 2600 ths, at $88; 
2-year-olds at $18. 

NEW MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS.—The sup- 
ply of milch cows is heavier than the demand. e 
noticed some good bargains in cows this week for those 
who were buying. The best cow and [calf that we no- 
ticed was by G. Wells; she wasa beautiful cow, and 
the calf showed good feeding, the price $60; two other 
cows and calves at $35@37. J. Weiler & Son sold some 
cows with ealves irom 4a50 # head. N. & Z. H. 
Tozier sold 4springers $19 50, $20, $20, and $30. Rack- 
liff & Vickery sold | springer at $4. Thompson & Mc- 
Masters sold 1 cow and calf at $50; springers at $35 to 
$45. 

SToRE Pics AND FAT HoGs.—Jas. Rice sold 20 
shotes that weighed 1150 ths, at 3jc live—what a price! 
Arrivals of fat hogs at J.P. Squires’ slaughter houses 
for the week 9900 head. Chas. North & Co handles 
4770 head, and Niles Bros. 1080 head. Prices this week 
are 34, @3%c live. 

PouLTRY.—Prices on the few at market was l0c ¥ 
fh. The arrivals this week are largely dressed poultry. 
One drover had 1 tons. 


NORTHERN SHEEP. 
Prices—Sheep, in lotae 3@5c ¥ B, or $3.00@5.00 per 
head, 


37 


steers av 1300 Bs, at 


Nearly one thousand head of the arrivals this week 
are for export. Total for the week 7590 head from ail 
sections of the country, but largely from the North and 
East. Prices range largely at 4@5c # t, as to quality. 
We noticed a few pelters at 3\c # h, and one or two 
flocks of choice lambs and cossets at 5c ¥ Ib, but 5c is 
what we call the top of the market for large lots. The 
trade was active at Ye advance, but doubtful if held 
there next week, as dressed poultry has arrived freel 
this week in the city. W. Dempsey sold 77 head, 
mostly lambs, av 97 ths, at 5c ¥ th—very choice lot. 
Fisher Bros. sold 38 sheep av 100 ths, at 5c. Kidder & 
Robertson sold 66 sheep av 62 ths, at 3yc,. R, E. 
French sold 96 sheep av 71% ths, at3ic. H, F. Gil- 
bert sold 54 sheep av v0 tbs, at 4%\c. I, B. Sargent sold 
72 sheep and lambs av 65 hs, atd4c. H. Gray sold 30 
lambs and 3 cossets, 2490 ths, at 5y 0, to G. W. Hollis. 


HIDES, PELTS, SWINE, &c. 


Brighton hides, ~¥¢7' country hides, 6@64; calf 
skins, —@1l0c ¥ B; ts, 50@80c each; sh skins, 
—@—c ea; tallow—Briyhton, —@5c; country, —@t\c. 
Fat hogs, live, 34a3jc # B; Store pigs, at 
wholesale; —@—c at retail; Columbia county pigs, 
—@—c; sucking pigs, none ; Northern dressed hogs, 

GENERAL RemBrkKs.—The several shipments of 
live stock within the week have been a grand thing for 
our markets, not only on cattle, but on s ~- We are 
told that poultry is coming into the city in heavy su 
ply this week ‘from all sections, and og that arti 

rices have wonderfully dectin buy a turkey in 
Faneuil Hall Market to-day for a shilling & pound, that 
could not haye been bought last Wednes for less 
than 250. Well, ee ~~~ .*y a 
next week, we may calculate on a ne in prices 
= rele for it. If drovers learn wisdom front 
experience, the supply should not be over 3009 h 


ead f 
cattle next week, from all sections. te 


tle shipped across, thi 
ing some yery fancy cattle 5) across a 
om ag The panes of 19 Sor loads of cattle owned by J. 
O’Brien for shipment, are all very fine large Ohio 


steers, and ripe for any market, 





GOATTLE MAREDNTS, 


New York Dec. 2.—Trade in horned Cutéle on this 
forenoon was steady at current rates, which were un 
changed since our last daily report, Arrivals were 
moderate, and the markets closed at noon. Quality 

from poor ta yer being in general coarse 





renee fat. From 54 to 68 Ibs has been allowed net; 
general allowance, 65 to $6 ibs net. At Sixtieth-Street 


Yards prices were 7% G@10Kc¢ @ B, weight» 6 to 10 
ewt., scant. At Harsimus Cove Yur prices ran 
from 6@like ¥ %., weights 4% to li ewt. Mileh 
cows held on sale, with | sold for $40, her caif includ 
ed. Veals and calves off in feeling; grass-ferd calves 
sold at 24@3\c # &; mealfed calves at tale Vb; 
veals, from lean to fair, at S4a@7eW%. Sheey and 
Lambs were in fair demand at current rates, lamba 
slightly off in feeling; sheep sold 4@5%c W &; lambs at 
5a@5%c ¥ th; bucks at 34c¢ WB; mixed flocks at 4% a@5c 
¥ tb. Hogs were steady; live hogs sold ai $3 164 
cwt; city dressed opened at 34X%@4%c #D; market 
pigs, tee W bb. 

Albany, N. Y., Nov. 20.—Cattle—Receipts 382 cars, 
against 325 cars last week, comprising the ordinary 
run; the market has been even duiler than that of last 
week, which was the dullest of the season, but price» 
have ruled unchanged. Milch cows in fair supply; no 
sales. Keceipts of veal calves small, and market firm 
er; veals, 6q@6c ¥ tb; grassers, $5@7, and fed, $749 7 
head. Supply of Sheep and Lambs 82 cars, the same 
number as last week; the market for sheep was steady 
at 34440 %; lanibs in fair supply and yo ¥ ® high 
er; common to fair, 44 @4%c; good 4c; extra, 4K@ 
be W bb. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 20.—Cattle— Keceipts to-day 

748 head; total for the week thus far 5304 head; for the 
same time last week, 6052 head; receipts consigned 
through, 168 cars; market moderately active; prices 
unchanged, and closing firm; sales, shippers’ steers, 
$4 2545; butchers’ cattle, $3 1043 8&5; stockers, $27 
@3 10, yards bare of stock. Sheep and Lambs—Re 
ceipts to-day, 1100 head; total for the week thus far, 
17,100 head; for the same time last week, 14,600 head; 
receipts consigned through, 25 cars; fair demand; 
ages nominaily unchanged; quoted: Western sheep, 
air to choice, $3 5044; Canada lambs, $4 30@4 50; se 
lected feeding wethers, $4 2544 30. Hogs — Receipts 
to-day, 7705 head; total for the week thus far, 34,505 
head ; for the same time last week, 3 ,465 head: re. 
ceipts consigned through, 124 cars; fair demand at 
lower prices; Yorkers, $2 70@2 75, mostly $2 76; 
heavy grades, $2 75@2 95; selected, $3; 9 cars of «tock 
remain in the yards unsold. 

Chicago, Nov. 30.— Hogs—Receipts, 2800 head, 
shipments 3500 head; market, prices a shade lower; 
= ing at $2 60@2 80; light at $2 65@2 75; choice 
leavy at $2 55@3. Cattle—Receipts 1300 head, ship- 
ments 1500 head; market steady and firm; shipping at 
$2 70@4 30; feeders at $2 70@3 25; butchers a shade 
lower; cows at $1@4 25; buils at $2q@z 25; steers at 
$2 80@3 30; Colorado at $2 80@3 25; Texans at $2 60. 
Sheep—Receipts 350 head; market quoted at $3@3 25 

Dec. 2.—Hogs—Receipts 35,000 head; shipments 2400 
head; market 5c lower; choice heavy at $2 80@% 05; 
light at $2 60@2 70; mixed at $2 66@2 80. Cattle 
Keceipts 3800 head; shipments 1100 head; supply lib 
eral; market a shade off; shipping at $3 40@4 75; 
feeders and stockers at $2 30@3 10; butchers’ grades 
lower; cows at $2@3; bulls at $2@2 40; sicers at $2 70 
G3 20; market closed quiet and easy. Sheep—Re 
ceipts 480 head; shipments 400 head; market un 
changed. 





FISH MARKETS. 


Gloucester, Nov. 30.—The market is dull as usual 
at Thanksgiving time, but there is a@ firm feeling ex 
cept in the lower grades of Mackerel, which are in ex 
cess of the demand, although prime quality are scarce 
and wanted. The receipts of Codfish for the week 
have been 330,000 ths (22 fares) from Georges. Market 
firm at $444 25 ¥ gti for large and $3 4 for medium; 
Bank Codtish at $343 3745 ¥ qtl for medium and large 
and $4 # qt! for dry-cured; shore Cod at $3 50q3 75 4 
qu. Other dry fish without change. We quote Cusk 
at $2 50 # qtl; Haddock at $243 % qtl; Hak: at $1g 
125 ¥ gtl; Pollock at $1 25@175 # qth The receipts 
of Bank Halibut have been 55,000 ths (4 fares,) with 
last sales at llc and 7c ¥ th for white and gray. Other 
fresh fish in fair supply, with last sales at $1 ¥ 100 Bs 
for Codfish, $1 25 for Haddock, v5c for Cusk, Hake and 
Pollock; Swordfish at 3c # th; Fresh Tongues at 6c ¥ 
t. The market for Bay Mackerel is unsettled and it is 
difficult to name a price. Shore are in light request at 
$24g@28 ¥ bbl for mess, $15g20 ¥ bb! for 1s, $5@e6 4 
bbl for 2s and $360 #% bbi for 3s. Other pickled fish 
quiet. 

BOBTON WOOL MARKET 
SATURDAY, Nov. 30, 1878 


The total receipts of wool at this port since January 
1, comprise 250,006 bales domestic and 27,460 bales 
foreign, against 251,918 bales domestic and 43,053 for- 
eign for the same time in 1877 he sales for the 
week comprise 814,300 ths of domestic fleece and 
pulled, and 187,000 ths foreign, making a total of 1,001,300 
tbs. 


There has not been a large number of manufactur. 
ers in the market the past week, and those that have 
been here did not purchase freely. Prices are weak, 
and cash buyers or those of undoubted credit can pick 
up lots of almost any grade quite as well as they could 
last week. Some of the New York dealers became a 
little frightened at the gloomy reports that were circu 
lated by the press of that city, and made sales to deal 
ers in this market that they were sick of before the 
woel left their lofts. The trade there soon discovered 
that they were more scared than hurt, and no such bar- 

ains are now offered. Wool is not graded so closely 
in the New York market as here, and there is all ofa 
cent # tb in favor of this market in the difference in 
condition. There is no dealer here who proposes to 
sell fine fleece below 34% @35c # tb for a chetee. good 
conditioned XX, and where sales are reported below 
that price it is below the market. There is a good sup. 
ply of this grade of wool, and the demand the past 
week has been light, as the popular taste runs upon 
goods that require a coarse wool. 

The sales of Ohio and Pennsylvania fleece comprise 
only about 75,000 the at 344 @36c for X and XX and 
above Manufacturers keep their stocks worked up 
pretty closely, and most of the smaller ones purchase 
their supplies from week to week as their wants re 
quire. Michigan wool has been in moderate demand, 
and the sales have been made at 324,433c @ th. There 
has been a moderate demand for combing and delaine 
selections, and prices of all grades from coarse to fine 
favor the buyer. Coarse combing especially is dull, 
and is hardiy so saleable asa fair medium clothing, 
while the inquiry for medium and fine combing is lim. 
ited, and some of the sales reported this week are de 
liveries of woo! previously sold 

California wool is taken in small lots, and our out 
side figures are for wools that have been washed The 
fall clip has passed out of the hands of San Francisco 
dealers, and has been taken by Eastern manufacturers 
or consigned to Eastern dealers. Prices are not strong 
on these wools, and buyers find the market in their 
favor. Territory wools have ruled quiet, but they are 
held at unchanged figures, and are about as saleable as 
anything in the market. There have been one or two 
quite large sales of pulled wools, but the market is dull 
for low supers, and buyers are not disposed to purchase 
except at some concession from present prices. The 
sales of foreign wool are wholly for the Antwerp mar 
ket. Carpet wools are unsettled 

The following are the sales for the week, and t)« 
prices paid 

Domestic Fleece—The sales include 6000 the No ! at 
33c; 7000 ths cot 7 30,000 ths unwashed and un 
merchantable at 22¢ 10,000 ths Michigan at 3u4yc; 
1000 ths do at 33c; 10,000 ths XX and above Ohio at 3te; 
15,000 ths X do at 35c; 1500 ths Wisconsin at 334,c; 600 
ths medium Ohio at 33c; 2500 ths cots at 25c; 400 the 
medium at 35c; 3000 ths Michigan X at 334¢c; 1500 the 
sorts on private terms; 3000 tbs unwashed at 24c; 15,500 
ths Michigan at 20c; 4000 ths burry fleece at 25c; 15,000 
ths Ohio X at 35c; 15,000 ths fine unwashed at 234c; 
1000 the XX Ohio at 35c; 2000 ths unwashed at 25c; 12, 
000 tbs sorts on private terms. 

Combing and Delaine Fleeces—The sales include 
25,000 ths Ohio delaine at S8c; 1500 ths combing at 40c; 
4000 ths combing and delaine at 27@29c; 25,000 ths No 1 
delaine at 384,c; 1000 ths unwashed combing at 26; 
4000 ths coarse combing at 35c; 2000 ths combing an 
delaine at 334@37c. 

California, Texas, 


iz5c; 


Territory &c.—The sales include 
2000 Ibs Texas at 224:¢; 10,000 ths burry epring Califor- 
nia at 1%¢, 21,000 tbs do do ut 17c; 5000 ths fall at 15c; 
6500 ths do at 24426',c; 2500 ths Montana at 24c; 4000 
Ibs Texas at 224; @23c; 5000 ths spring California at 30c ; 
5000 tbs choice fall at 23c; 3000 ths Texas at 24c; 25,000 
tbs fall on private terms; 125,000 tbs spring on private 
terms; 20,000 tbs Territory at 22a@25c; 30,000 ts Oregon 
at 27c; 30,000 ths spring at 22@25c; 1¢,000 ths spring at 
25c; 5000 ths Territory at 19@25c; 6500 ths fall at 12% @ 
134,c; 20,000 ths spring at 224, @24c; 18,400 ths Colorado 
at lSa@22ec. 

Pulled Wools and Noils—The sales include 95,000 
ths super and extra at 20a36c; 3000 thes lambs’ pulled at 
304%5c; 600 Ibs super at 40c; 5000 ths noils at 30@50c; 
2500 ths noils at 23c; 15,500 ths California pulled at 29e; 
3500 tbs noils at 204234,c; 25,000 Ibs super at 35c; 10,000 
ibs do at 384@40c; 5000 ths extra at 36c; 2000 Bs No 1 
pulled at 17c. 

Scoured and Tub Wool — The sales include 200 ts 
scoured at 62c; 3500 ths do at 45@61c; 3500 ths scoured at 
60c; 3000 Ibs do at 334; @35c; 1400 ths tub at 37c; 6000 ths 
California scoured at 404@50c.— Advertiser. 





WOOL MARKETS. 


New York, Nov. 30.—Wool has been fairly active 
but somewhat irregular as to price, though the off r- 
ings have not been urgent. Sales include 440,000 the 
Domestic Fleece at 314, @38c; 5000 tbs Medium Comb 
ing at 3¥c; 2500 ths Scoured Fleece at 58c; 10,000 Un 
washed Combing at 27c; 115,000 bs Spring California 
at 17@24c; 90,000 ths Fall do at 10gzlc; 17,000 ta 
Scoured do at 50c; 72,000 ths Texas at 15@23c; 15,000 
Ibs Oregon at 3c; 56,000 ths Georgia, 12,000 ths Wiscon. 
sin, 43,000 ths California Lambs, 15,000 ths unmerchant. 
able Ohio, 10,000 coarse Combing, 11,000 ths Domestia 
Noils, 5500 ths Foreign do, 30 bales Donskoi, and 298 
bags Domestic Pulled on private terms. 





BOOT AND SHOE MARKET. 
Boston, Nov. 20, 1878 

The trade in fall goods has been light during the 
past week, the chief demand coming from the South. 
ern States for women’s and children’s pegged goede, 
for which a fair amount of orders were received, but 
the season for heavy goods is about over and mana. 
facturers are generally turning their attenticn to the 
coming spring business, and some of them are already 
engaged in making up work suitable for the expected 
demand. There is, however, no decided movement in 
light goods, but the trade will shortly commence, and in 
good degree of activity is expected as soon as pur. 
chasers appear on the ground. The growing desire on 
the part of manufacturers and jobbers to dispense with 
the use of “drummers” is meeting with much favor 
among buyers in the interior cities and towns, and 
many strong reasons are expressed against a further 
continuance of the system 

The shipments this week to places outside of New 
England foot up to 23,497 cases, against 29,155 in the 
previous week, and against 21,048 in the correspond. 
ing week of last year, The total shipments since Jan 
wary | to places outside of New England, irrespective 
of those on Boston account made from the factories di. 
rect, amount to 1,575,407 cases, against 1,604,720 the 
48th week in 1877.—Journal 


Financial Matters. 
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MONEY AND BUSINESS. 


MONDAY EVENIR®, Deo 2, 1879, 
The money market is very eae 
requirements of trade affording ~b t  e tt ee 
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were 1 per cent., but q considerable portion of what 
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le exch 
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The stock market to-day was on’ moderately active 
and generally weolune-Adcertiame 
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CLUBBING WITH THE MAGAZINES. 
Our subscribers, who are desirous of taking one or 
more of the leading periodicals, will find it for their 
advantage to order them in connection with the Far- 
MER. We shall also be pleased to send any of the 
publications named in the following list as PRE- f 
MIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and will 
name, with $2.75 in cash, 50 |} € 








allow for each new 
cents toward the subscription price of such publica- 
tion as the person sending the name may prefer. 


husband of ‘‘George Eliot,” is dead. 


to scientific and philosophical questions. 


months which Commodore Spicer has spent in 
the service of the United States over 20 years 
have been passed at sea and 10 years on shore 
or other duty, the remainder of his time hav- 
ing been unemployed. His first duty as 
Jommodore was performed at the Charlestown 
yard as Commandant. 

Colonel Robert C. Buchanan, Brevet Major 
General, United States Army, who has been 
on the retired list for a number of years, died 
at his residence in Washington, Nov. 29, of 
apoplexy. General Buchanan was a native of 
Maryland, and was appointed cadet to the 
Military Academy from the District of Co- 
lumbia in 1826. He served with ability dur- 
ing the rebellion, and was several times pro- 
moted for distinguished services. He was 
several times wounded in battle, causing his 
final retirement from active service. He was 
about 67 years old. 

Mrs. George B. Loring, the wife of Repre- 
sentative Loring, died Sunday evening after a 
long and painful illness. She was a daughter 


of Dr. Thomas Pickman, of the ancient family 


of that name. She was 62 years of age. 

The Rev. E. M. P. Wells, for many years 
in charge of the Episcopal city mission, died 
at the mission house on Tyler street on Sun- 
day night, at the age of eighty-five years. 
Few men were so well known and so highly 


respected in Boston as Dr. Wells, and during 
the thirty-two years of his labors among the 
poor of St. Stephen’s parish a vast amount of 
money was entrusted to him for distribution— 
a service he was ever faithful in rendering. 


George Henry Lewes, the distinguished 


English scientific and philosophical writer, and 


He was 


born in London April 18, 1817; was intended 
by his father for commercial pursuits, but 


found trade unattractive, and determined to 
snter literature. He has given much attention 


He 
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TRAVELLING AGENTS. 

The following gentlemen, duly authorized Agents 
for the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 
scribers and collections in the following Counties in 
New England 
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Gy fueval Mutelligenee. 


PERSONAL ITEMS. 
John JT, Gibbs, for nearly half a century 
editor and preprietor of the Dover (Gazette, 
died Saturday night at Dover, N. H., aged 80 
years. 

Judge Olin, who has served fifteen years on 
the bench of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, and who is upward of 70 years 
of age, wishes ‘to be put on the retired list, 


the figures show the price of 


but Attorney General Devens declines to give | « 
an opinion that the provisions of the law under : 
which United States judges may retire and | 1 
continue to draw their pay apply to him. 


Y 


He was born in Durham, N. Y., June 14, |: 


district-attorney of Greene county. 
he was elected county judge and surrogate of 
the same county, and in 1858 was chosen at- 
torney-general of the State of New York. 


1819, received an academic education, and 
studied law at Albany, being admitted to the 


bar in 1840. 


Durham in 1842, and in 1844 was appointed | « ] ; 
alone used in thousands of cases of consumption 


I 


I 


The Hon. Lyman Tremain of Albany, N. 


; ; . : é, t 
died in that city on Saturday morning. 


( 


t 


He was elected supervisor of 


In 1846 


In 
1866 he was a member of the assembly from 
the city of Albany and was speaker of that 
body in the year 1867. He was elected con- 
gressman-at-large trom New York State in the 
forty-third Congress. In early life Mr. Tre- 
main was a democrat, but came out from that 
party on the breaking out of the war, and be- 
came henceforth an active and radical republi- 
can. In Congress his reputation gave him a 
prominent position, which he maintained, and 
his ability as a lawyer was recognized by 
Speaker Blaine by placing him on the judiciary 
committee. He distinguished himself by sev- 
eral able speeches. His reputation as a law- 
yer was very great and was added to by his 
part in the defence of Stokes and in the con- 
viction of Tweed. In the great suits which 
resulted in the wresting of the Erie Railway 
interests from the old ring, he was the leading 
lawyer. 

Robert Heller, for many years a well-known 
magician and pianist, died at Philadelphia, 
Wednesday, 27th, after a very brief illness, 
having given an entertainment in that city as 
late as Monday evening. He was a native of 
Canterbury, England, and was born in 1833. 
He came to this country in the fall of 1852, 
and first appeared at the Museum, in Albany, 
N.Y. In 1864 he opened the French The- 
atre, on Broadway, New York, and for a time 
conducted it for the presentation of his special- 
ties. Since then he has performed in all the 
principal cities of this country, and has since 
revisited England, and spent considerable 
time in Australia, always meeting with emi- 
nent success. 

Louis A. Godey, the founder of Godey’s 
Lady's Book, and its publisher and proprietor 
until within two years, died suddenly in Phila- 
delphia Nov. 29, aged seventy-five years. 

Mr. Stanley's explorations already begin to 
bear fruit. The latest news fromthe Victoria 
N’Yanza states that Rev. Mr. Wilson was 
comfortably established at the court of King 
Mtesa, in high favor, and awaiting the arrival 
of his colleagues. 

Commodore Wm. F. Spicer, U. S. N., 
Commandant of the Charlestown Navy Yard, 
died at 5 o’clock Friday morning, in the 57th 
year of his age. He was born in the city of 
New York October 19, 1821, and was ap- 
pointed as a midshipman June 21, 1839. His 
commission as Lieutenant was issued Februa- 
ry 25,1854. From October, 1856, to August, 

1858, he was again attached to the Mediterra- 
nean squadron, and on his return home was 
ordered to the Charlestown Navy Yard, where 
he remained until the spring of 1860, when he 
joined the Niagara, serving in China, Japan 
and on the blockade. During the war he rose 
to the grade of Commander. In 1870 he was 
made Captain, and was promoted to Commo- 
dore in April, 1877. Of the 39 years and 6 


: 





has contributed to all the leading English re- 
views and magazines, was literary editor of 
the Leader from 1849 to 1854, and in 1865 he 
founded the Fortnightly Review, of which he 
was editor until December, 1866, when ill 
health compelled him toretire from the post. 
Mr. Charles A. Whittemore, of the firm of 
Whittemore Bros. of this city, celebrated his 
silver wedding on the 25th ult. A large num- 
ber of friends were present, and the occasion 
was a pleasant one to all. 





DESTRUCTIVE FIRES. 

The building occupied by the Wyoming 
Thread Company, at Fall River, Mass., and 
owned by Augustus Chace, was discovered on 
fire early Friday morning, 29th. The place 
was difficult of access, yet by the efforts of the 
firemen the mill will not be a total loss. The 
value of the property is estimated at $100,- 
000, and a rough estimate puts the loss at cer- 
tainly two-thirds that figure. Insured for 
$79,500. 

A fire destroyed a portion of the stock in 
Rodgers & Orr Brothers’ large dry goods 
store, Nos. 183 to 187, Eighth avenue, New 
York, Nov. 27. The store had been closed, 
and the watchmen were putting out the lights. 
In the great show windows were 132 gas jets. 
The turning off of the gas caused the flames 
in these jets to flare up and set fire to some gau- 
zy material. The millinery department, on the 
second floor, was ablaze in a moment, and the 
fire spread to the store below. The greater 
part of the stock, valued at $150,000, was 
damaged and partly destroyed by fire and wa- 
ter. The loss certainly exceeds $50,000. 
The insurance on the stock is estimated at be- 
tween $60,000 and 870,000. 

A fire at Middleport, N. Y., Nov. 28th, 
consumed a large portion of the business sec- 
tion of the village. 
The sewer pipe works of Sperry, Ritchie & 


Loss upward of $25,000. 


Co., at Tallmadge, O., were burned Nov. 30, 
Loss $100,000; insurance $39,000. 

A special from Fargo, Minn., says that the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company's round- 
house was burned Nov. 30, damaging four 
Loss $30,000. 

William Cameron's tobacco factory, Peters- 
burg, Va., one of the largest in the State, 
The stemming factory 
The buildings 
covered nearly a full square. The loss is 
probably $200,000; insurance $98,000. The 
business of the firm is very extensive, their 
tobacco being manufactured almost entirely 
Six hundred operatives are 
thrown out of employment. 


locomotives. 


was burned Nov. 27. 
adjoining was also destroyed. 


for foreign trade. 





THE NATIONAL SCOURGE. 


It is estimated that the annual damages caused 
by the ravages of insects and worms exceed $150,- 
000,000 in the United States alone. Truly an enor- 
mous loss! Yetit sinks into insignificance when 
compared with the ravages of that more terrible 
scourge, Consumption, which annually sweeps 
hundreds of thousands of human souls into eterni- 
ty. The causes of consumption are various, de- 
pending in every instance for the development of 
the disease upon the scrofulous diathesis, or tem- 
perament, of the victim. Thus the same cause 
which will produce in one person an attack of 
acute disease or a slight nervous prostration, will 
ngender consumption in a person of scrofulous 
abit. That consumption can be cured by proper 
reatment will be readily perceived when the exact 
vature of the disease is understood, viz: the accu- 
nulation and deposition of scrofalous matter 
tubercles) in the lungs. Obviously, the principal 


remedies required are (1) a powerful alterative, or 


lood purifier, to arrest the accumulations and also 
‘leanse the blood of the scrofulous matter, and (2) 
i mild cathartic to expel the diseased matter from 
he system. This course of treatment, in conjunc- 


tion with a strict hygienic regime, has proved the 
most successful method of curing this 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery and Pleas- 


disease. 


uit Purgative Pellets are the best alterative and 
athartic remedies before the public, and have been 


with the most marked efficacy. Dr. Pierce’s In- 


valids’ Hotel, at Buffalo, N. Y., affords special and 


unequaled advantages to consumptives, not only 


possessing the best medical and hygienic means of 
treatment, but having the essential advantage of 


being situated in a climate where the inhabitants 


are notably free from this disease. 





Curep oF Drinkinc.—‘A young friend of mine 
was cured of an insatiable thirst for liquor, that 
had so prostrated his system that he was unable to 
do any business. He was entirely cured by the 
use of Hop Bitters. It allayed all that burning 
thirst; took away the appetite for liquor; made his 
nerves steady, and he has remained a sober and 
steady man for more than two years, and has no 
desire to return to his cups, and I know of a num- 
ber of others that have been cured of drinking by 
it.’—From a leading R. R. Official, Chicago, Ills. 





Tue Best as well as the cheapest. Horsford’s 
Bread Preparation makes better bread, biscuit, etc. 
than Cream Tartar or ordinary Baking Powder, 
and the cost is much less. 

The World Abroad. 





CABLE DISPATCHSS. 
Great Britain. 


OLpHAM, Nov. 27.—Six hundred cotton opera- 
tives have resumed work at the reduction, and 
others will probably follow. 

Lonpon, Noy. 28.—An approximate statement 
of the affairs of the firm of Smith, Fleming & Co., 
of London, whose failure was announced Oct. 3 
shows gross liabilities amounting to $14,557,425, 
but only $8,132,975 of this is expected to rank 
against the estate. The assets are $1,426,915, or 
less than 3s. 6d. on the pound of the $8,132,975, 
and after costs of liquidation are paid will not yet 
yield two shillings on the pound. 

Guiascow, Nov. 28.—The sequestration of the 
estate of Henry Taylor & Son, grain and flour 
merchants, is announced. Liabilities, $650,000. 
William Taylor, the imprisoned director of the 
City of Glasgow Bank, is the senior partner of the 
firm. 

Lonpox, Nov. 28.—Lady Annie Louise Gooch, 
charged with attempting to pass off a spurious 
child as the heir of her husband, Sir Francis 
Gooch, has been committed for trial. 

Lonpon, Nov. 29.—The condition of the iron 
and coal trades in South Staffordshire opemne 
worse. The new British Iron wn! of Cradley, 
one of the largest and oldest coal and iron con- 
cerns, has given notice of the closing of the greater 
part of its works rather than to continue operations 
ataloss. Blast furnace proprietors of South Staf- 
fordshire and East Worcestershire have decided to 
reduce the wages of employes ten per cent. The 
Maryport Hematite Iron Company has also given 
notice of a reduction of wages. 

The Kentish hop growers met at Maidstone yes- 
terday and resolved that in view of the general de- 
pression of agriculture and commerce throughout 
the Kingdom, which is largely caused by the pro- 
tective tariffs of foreign countries, the time has 
arrived when in fairness to British interests the 
duties on foreign productions should be revived. 
Participators in the meeting pledged themselves to 
use their best endeavors in the Chambers of Com- 
merce and Agriculture throughout the country to 
agitate the question of retaliatory tariffs. 

The English Council of State is about to discuss 
8 project for taxing cotton imports from America. 

New York, Nov. 30.—A ndon special says 
the result of Count Schouvaloff’s interview with 
the Marquis of Salisbury is reported as follows : 
The Marquis stated explicitly to the Russian Am- 
bassador that Great Britain would not permit on 
any account the slightest infringement of or devia- 
tion from the Berlin treaty, nor any prolongation 
of the time of the Russian oecupation of Bulgaria, 
nor any intermediary interference in the A: n- 
istan affair. The Marquis of Salisbury further ex- 
Ss surprise that so able a statesman as 

nt Schouvaloff should be e in such a 
useless endeavor. Count Schouvaloff, seeing that 
his mission has entirely failed, will probably leave 
London at an early day. 

Lonpon, Dec. 1.—At a meeting of the o ves 
in Oldham, England, on , over were 
present. It was unanimously resolved not to sub- 
mit to the reduction. A meeting of the masters on 


jid has been closed altogether for the present. 


Friday was equally determined. There are now 
15,000 ms idie. 

Ex- mier Gladstone, in a speech at Greenwich, 
Saturday night, reproached the government of 
Great Britain for precipitating a war on Afghan- 
istan, and declared the present conflict an unjust 
one. 

Franoe. 

Paris, Nov. 28.—The Spanish Government ob- 
jects to Count Choiseul, who has just been nomi- 
nated in place of Count Cuanteety as Ambassador 
to Spain. King Alfonso personally desires Chan- 
dordy to remain, while the Spanish Cabinet fear 
that Choiseul would become a centre of Republican 
intrigues. 

The Electoral Commission of the Chamber of 
Deputies has recommended that the Duke de Cazes 
be unseated. 

Lonpon, Novy. 29.—A dispatch from Paris says 
that the appointment of Count de Choiseul has 
been cance Ted. 

Germany. 

Berwin, Nov. 28.—An order of the Prussian 
Minister of State is published that persons consid- 
ered dangerous may be denied the right of residing 
in Berlin or its suburbs. Carrying arms except 
by persons with special permits, and the sale of 
explosive projectiles are prohibited. The order 
takes effect Nov. 29 and remains in force one year. 

Berwin, Noy. 29.—Under the above order about 
forty conspicuous Socialists to-day received orders 
of expulsion, among whom were Messrs. Hassel- 
man and Fritzche, Socialist Deputies. 

Austria. 

Pestu, Noy. 27.—Last night while M. Tisza, the 
Hungarian Prime Minister, was entertaining Count 
Andrassy and a number of members of the dele- 

ations, a bomb exploded in an ally between the 

‘ortress Theatre and the Minister’s Palace. An 
examination of the fragments showed that the 
bomb was charged with dynamite. The windows 
of the Palace were shattered, but nobody hurt. 
There is no clue to the perpetrators. Great excite- 
ment prevails. 

Pestu, Novy. 28.—The Hungarian Diet has passed 
the address, in reply to the speech from the throne, 
by 22 majority. As this shows that Premier Tisza 
possesses a working majority he will probably 
now be charged with a definitive reconstruction of 
the Cabinet. 

Lonpon, Dec. 1.—In the Budget Committee of 
the Austrian delegation in the Hungarian Diet, 
Count Andrassy, replying to questions, said that 
the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina would 
cease when its object was accomplished and when 
Turkey had reimbursed the outlay which was in- 
curred and guaranteed the future orderly Govern- 
ment of the Proviness. Austria’s mission should 
only be altered by the unanimous decision of the 
powers. The committee thereupon adopted the es- 
timates of the Foreign Office, thus closing the con- 
flict between the Government and the delegation. 

While Premier Tisza was speaking at the club of 
the Liberal party in Pesth Sunday night a bomb 
was exploded on the staircase. No one was in- 
jured. 

Russia, 

Sr. Perersspure, Novy. 30.—The Council of 
State is discussing a project for taxing the Ameri- 
can cotton import. 

Sr. PererspnurG, Nov. 27.—The Globe publishes 
a budget for 1877. It shows that the revenue was 
549,000,000 roubles and the expenditures 1,014,000,- 
000 roubles, nearly half on the army. The Czar 
will arrive at St. Petersburg December 3. General 
Kaufman is expected to arrive at the same time. 


General Items. 

Lonvon, Nov. 29.—The latest arrest of Socialists 
in Italy has led to the seizure of documents that 
have given much information relative to the organ- 
ization of the Internationalists of Italy, and their 
connection with similar bodies in foreign coun- 
tries. 

The Spanish Government is taking great precau- 
tions in the northern provinces. No actual dis- 
turbances are apprehended, but revolutionary 
agents are believed to be at work. 

A dispatch from New Caledonia on the 27th in- 
stant says: Eight liberated convicts and three na- 
tives who were in small boats have been murdered 
by rebels at the mouth of Poyariver. Movable 
columns of troops continue to pursue the insur- 
gents in the Poya District. The rest of the colony 
is quiet. 

The Afghanistan War. 

Lonpvon, Nov. 27.—A dispatch to the Standard 
says: Fort Mahomedazim, otherwise called the 
Khurum fort, was occupied by British troops this 
morning. The Afghan garrison fled to Peiwar, at 
the northern extremity of Khurum Valley, where 
they are expected to resist the further advance of 
Gen. Roberts. One dismantled gun was found in 
the fort. 

Lonpon, Noy. 28.—The Times has the following 
dispatch from Berlin: “The St. Petersburg corres- 
pondent of the Vienna semi-official Political Cor- 
respondence says that Russia has announced the 
intention of actively supporting the Ameer in the 
event of England occupying any points in Afghan- 
istan from which the Russian dominion in Asia 
might be effectually threatened. This announce- 
ment is based upon the assertion that England has 
violated the alleged Afghanistan agreement of Lord 
Clarendon by the occupation of Quettah. The in- 
tention of Russia to interfere in Afghanistan is ap- 
parently contirmed by the Moscow Gazette declar- 
ing that interfering is indispensable, now that the 
occupation of Quettah has been succeeded by ex- 
peditions in the direction of Candahar and Herat.” 

Prestu, Nov. 28.—A dispatch to the Pesther 
Lloyds from Berlin says: Russia is about to begin 
a diplomatic campaign with England in relation to 
Afghanistan. Gen. Kautfman has handed his Gov- 
ernment a memorandum, pointing out how danger- 
ous to the security of the southern frontiers of 
Turkestan it would be, ifthe Khyber passes were 
permanently occupied by the British troops. Gen. 
Kauffmann regards as groundless the British ap- 
prehensions of Russia’s threatening the northern 
frontier of India from Central Asia. This frontier 
is quite impregnable, while the British occupation 
of Southern Afghanistan would be a standing men- 
ace to Russian Turkestan. The St. Petersburg 
Cabinet, relying on this report, will ask serious 
guarantees from England that no changes be made 
in the territory or independent condition of Af- 
ghanistan. 

Sr. Perersnure, Nov. 29.—The Novoe Vremya 
publishes an article, saying that the responsibility 
for the dispatch of the Russian Embassy to Cabul 
rests with Russia and not Afghanistan. England 
avoids a strong opponent and falls upon her weak 
neighbor. 

Lonpvon, Nov. 30.—The Daily News has the fol- 
lowing: Peshwur, Friday Evening. Gen. Brown's 
communication has been temporarily cut: The 
hostile Highlanders, estimated at 4000 in number, 
have collected in the hills below Ali Musjid. They 
cut off stragglers and fire on armed parties. The 
section of the pass between Jumrood and Ali Mus- 
A 
strongly escorted conv@y failed to force its was to- 
day. The situation is serious, and strong meas- 
ures are inevitable. 

Lanore, Noy. 30.—A signalling party under 
Major Pearson were attacked by Afreedies, one of 
the hill tribes, opposite the Khyber Pass. Two 
men of Pearsoua’s troop of horse were killed and 
one was wounded. The Khyber Pass is blocked 
and several convoys have returned. A company 
of the Ninth Regiment and the Forty-fifth Sikhs 
have been sent to the scene of action, whence firing 
has been heard, but the result is unknown. Con- 
tinued heavy firing has been also heard near Ali 
Musjid since yesterday. Trouble with Afreedies is 
not serious; only one tribe hostile. 

Lonpon, Dec. 1.—The Observer’s dispatch from 
Lahore, dated on Saturday, says that Major Canag- 
nari officially reports that all is quiet in the upper 
part of the Khyber Pass, and he hopes to soon dis- 
perse the bands collected in the lower part. Many 
miembers of the band have already left. 

A Reuter telegram from Lahore reports that 
another strongly escorted convoy has been attacked. 
Its assailants were, however, driven back, and it is 
believed the convoy has arrived at Ali Musjid. It 
was reported that the Ameer had considerably re- 
inforced the troops at Jellalabad. The Viceroy, 
however, telegraphs a report that the treasure and 
ammunition has been withdrawn from that city. 

Lonpon, Dec. 2.—The Standard’s dispatch from 
Thull says that the Afghans have got their guns 
up the Peiwur Pass and established a battery on 
the summit. The Afghan troops swarm on the 
ridges. Three regiments failed to turn the enemy’s 
position on Saturday, and retired on discovering 
their strength. One man was killed and twelve 
wounded. The withdrawal of a battery, and of 
the camp of the remainder of the force was ren- 
dered necessary by the accuracy of the Afghan ar- 
tillery fire. The British will attack the Pass Mon- 
day after the troops have a day’s rest. They are 
confident of a good result, although the Pass is 
7000 feet high. The fighting will certainly be se- 
vere. 

A dispatch from Sukhar says: The news from 
the Quettah columnis discouraging in consequence 
of the loss of camels. It is universally believed 
the advance on Candahar will be delayed until 
spring. 

A dispatch to the Daily News from Peshawur, 
Saturday night, says: “Gen. Appleyard, who was 
sent tovlear the Khyber Pass, has been heavily 
engaged. Reinforcements have been sent from 
Jumrood. It seems imparatively necessary to 
order up the reserve division to maintain commu- 
nications, as Peshawur is almost denuded of gar- 
rison. 

The Times’ dispatch from Lahore on Sunday 
says that the band which obstructed Khyber Pass 
was easily dispersed, and it is reported that its 
leaders fled. 

A dispatch to the Times from Lahore says that 
Gen. Browne reports that Jellalabad is being 
strengthened, and a strong defensive force is con- 
centrated at Cabul. 


The Eastern Question. 

ConsTANTINOPLE, Nov. 27.—Prince Labanoff 
has gone to Adrianople. Count Zichy, Austrian 
Ambassador, has informed the Porte that Austria 
will take care that the province of Eastern Ron- 
melia is regularly constituted in accordance with 
the treaty of Berlin, and that the Russian troops 
evacuate Turkey in May. Austria and the Porte 
have agreed in principle, concerning the occupa- 
tion of Novi Bazaar. An imperial irade is pub- 
lished, authorizing the Porte to negotiate for a 
loan of $100,000,000. 

Lonpon, Nov. 28.—A dispatch to the Dai/ 
News from Sophia reports that the Turkish Redifs 
and Circassians sacked 1200 houses in the Melnik 
District in Macedonia, on the 20th instant, and 
massacred the inhabitants without distinction of 
age or sex. J 

A Paris correspondent of the Times represents 
that the Czar’s recent disavowal of. policy, in- 
fringing on the treaty of Berlin, is due to Prince 
Bismarck’s refusal to permit the nullification of 
the treaty, with which he is so closely connected. 

Lonpon, Noy. 29.—The Times Berlin dispatch 
confirms the report that General Kauffman’s 
speech, in presenting his sword to the Ameer’s En- 
voy at pod mee y has become the subject of com- 
munication from England to Russia. 

Lonpon, Dec. 1.—Prince Labanoff has informed 
Safvet Pasha that the Russians will evacuate Bul- 
garia and Roumania conformably with the Treaty 
of Berlin, but she will continue to hold Adrianople 
and Thrace pending the Porte’s acceptance of a 
definitive treaty. 

A dispatch from Vienna says that General Kauf- 
man has been recalled to St. Petersburg. 





FROM THE PACIFIC OOAST. 


San Francisco, Nov. 27. The latest news from 
Virginia City says that the entire face of the cross- 
cut in the 2200 foot level in Sierra Nevada abounds 
in ore averaging $91 to the ton. 

San FRANcisco, Nov. 28. The steamer Oceanic 
has arrived from Hong Kong via Yokahama, with 
the following advices : 

Cutna.—A serious revolt of 50,000 troops has oc- 
curred in the province of Kwangsi, and fears of its 
extension are entertained. The trouble is in con- 
sequence of bad pay and rations throughout the 
army. The o— to Governor Hennessy is 
increasing in Hong Kong, and petitions for his re- 
moval are aeuhien, fiepors of disasters to the 
Chinese forces occupying the reconquered western 
territory have been received. Complications with 
the Russian authorities are also . 

JaPpan.— The Emperor to the capital 
from a long provin tour on Nov. 9. His pro- 
a throughout was marked by manifestations of 
loyalty and devotion. Foreign trade continues dis- 
turbed, the Japanese wee, to deal at the ~~ 
rates of exchange dema by speculators in 
Mexican dollars. These, however, have fallen from 
20 to 12 per cent. um. nternal trade is 





premi' The i 
unaffected by outside influences, notwithstanding 
strenuous foreign efforts to create a panic, in the 


hope of discrediting the national credit and forcing 
the Japanese to seek assistance from abroad. Re- 
— of important Government changes continue. 

he press laws are enforced with great severity. 
Government regulations for the sale of opium are 
published. They are just and moderate, and are 
approved by most of the foreigners, but it is ex- 
pected that the British will resist and defy them. 

San Francisco, Nov. 29. It is very difficult to 
obtain reliable news from Sierra Nevada cross-cut 
now, as the miners are forbidden, on penalty of 
discharge, to give information, and no one is ad- 
mitted to the mine. As far as can be learned, the 
cross-cut is in ore mixed with a vein of porphyry. 
The cross-cut from the north end of the drift, on 
the 2200 level, about 50 or 60 feet north of the first 
cross-cut, is making good headway, and are ex- 
pected to strike the ore body on next Wednesday 
or Thursday. 


_Biiscellancons Items 





te The Rutland, Vt., Military Institute, a 
wooden building, was burned Nov. 28. In- 
sured for $2925. Loss nearly total. 


te Texas has shrunk from 275,000 square 
miles to 269,694. An accurate remeasure- 
ment of the State is the cause. 


te David Eddy, a farmer, was thrown from 
a runaway team at South Londonderry, Vt., 
27th, and died from his injuries. 


te The bottom lands along the Roanoke 
river in North Carolina are submerged for 
miles, and great destruction is feared. 


te It is now estimated that not over $100,- 
000,000 of the bonds of the United States are 
held abroad, against $900,000,000 in 1872. 


te The a of butter at St. Albans, Vt., 
Nov. 26, were light and prices ranged from 
12 to 23 cents. 


te The Widow Pope estate, between 
Squantum and Quincy, were burned early Sat- 
urday morning. 


te A North Troy, Vt., merchant won't 
send any more eggs to Boston right away. 
Out of a little over 3000 dozen he sent, 500 
dozen were unsound. 


(> The barns of Charles Deacon and John 
Riggs, near Burlington, N. J., were burned 
Nov. 27, with 22 cattle, four horses and two 
mules. Loss $6500. 


te A collision occurred at 4 o’clock Sun- 
day morning on the Mississippi river, oppo- 
site Donaldsonville, La. One boat sank, and 
twenty lives were lost. 


t= Mrs. Sarah Clement, mother of the late 
proprietor of the Mousilauk House, at War- 
ren, N. H., died on Saturday at the age of 
nearly a hundred years. 


te Over a hundred employs of the Boston 
& Albany Railroad were discharged Saturday 
night. Fifty-seven were from the Allston 
shops and 47 from Springfield. 


te The box shop of John McFarlin in 
Methuen, with contents, was destroyed by 
fire Monday night. The building and ma- 
chinery are insured for 81000; no insurance 
on stock. Total loss $2600. 


te The eight-year old daughter of William 
Howes of Dixmont, Me., was fatally burned 
on the evening of the 25th ult., while at- 
tempting, in the absence of her parents, to 
kindle a fire with kerosene. 


t= The ell, barn and outbuildings of Jas- 
per Hall, at Westmoreland, N. H., were 
burned on Nov. 27th, together with a quan- 
tity of hay and two horses. Loss $3000; in- 
- sured. 


te President Dillon denies the statement 
that there is to be a consolidation of the 
Union and Central Pacific Railroad Compa- 
nies, as no such arrangement could be carried 
into effect without a special act of Congress. 


te At Portland, Me , Nov. 29, « wooden 
dwelling house, occupied by Julia Deeney and 
Patrick Silva, on Congress ‘street, was burned. 
Loss $500; insured. Mrs. Deeney, aged 62 
years, was suffocated. : 


te The Memorial says the deficiency in 
the Plymouth National Bank is only a few 
hundred dollars, which Mr. Davis will make 
good when the amount is ascertained. The 
confusion of acconnts is the worst aspect of 
the case. 


te Deputy Sheriff Ring of Portland will 
love the sight of an eye. He was making an 
examination of the contents of a barrel said 
to contain liquor, and striking violently on the 
bung to start if, it flew out and struck him in 
the eye. 


te At Walpole, Mass. Dec. 2d, fire to- 
tally destroyed the residence occupied by J. 
B. Cram, and owned by the Dedham Savings 
Bank, together with the furniture. Total 
loss $6000; insured. The fire caught from 
the furnace. 


ce W. H. Metcalf, a farmer of Lisbon, 
Me., and his son took a room at the New 
England House, in this city, Friday night, 
29th, and blew out the gas on going to bed. 
Saturday morning the father was found dead 
and the son in a precarious condition. 


te The Southern railroads which pur- 
chased rolling stock and material from the 
United States after peace was declared are 
making small payments on account for postal 
services, but still are nearly two millions of 
dollars behind. 


te At Providence, R. I., Nov. 28, the cor- 
ner-stone of the new Catholic Cathedral was 
laid with imposing ceremonies in the presence 
of 12,000 people. The building will be about 
198 by 136 feet. It is expected to cost $250,- 
000. 

te There have been built in the Bath, 
Me., district since January 1, 1878, five ships, 
five barques, one brig, fourteen schooners, six 
sloops and two steamboats, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 15,639 tons. This comprises the 
business of the year, and no more vessels will 
be launched. 

te During the recent war 594,000 Russian 
soldiers poured down through Roumania into 
Turkey. Of these, 58,800 were sent back by 
rail wounded and 62,150 ill; 31,000 sick went 
home to Odessa by sea, 29,000 are still in 
hospital, 31,000 laid their bones in Roumania, 
and 99,000 perished in Bulgaria. 


te Senor Zamacona, the Mexican Minis- 
ter, addressed a meeting of merchants and 
business men of Baltimore on the commercial 
relations between Mexico and the United 
States. He advocated a commercial treaty 
between the two Governments, and was satis- 
fied that an active trade would come. 


te The Warren steamer Victoria sailed 
from this port on Saturday with a full cargo. 
Among the principal shipments by this 
steamer were 147 live cattle, 755 sheep, 2 
horses, 33,200 bushels grain, 2386 tierces 
lard, 1679 bales cotton, 2257 packages provi- 
sions and 225 barrels apples. 


te A weeping willow tree that has stood 
for the last quarter of a century ina yard at 
Cecil, Md., was prostrated during the recent 
storms. The cutting from which it grew was 
brought from a tree that grew by the tomb of 
Napoleon at St. Helena, and was presented to 
Mr. Evans, its owner, while he was a member 
of Congress, by a naval officer. 


te The Manchester & Keene Railroad was 
completed Nov. 29, the last spike being 
driven by S. W. Hale, a director of the road. 
The road connects at Keene with the Ashuelot 
& Cheshire roads, at Hancock Junction with 
the Peterborough & Hillsborough Railroad 
and at Greenfield with the Nashua & Lowell 
Railroad. Regular trains will begin to run in 
a short time. 


te A postal card sent from Cheumitz, 
Saxony, eastward, has just returned after a 
trip around the world lasting 117 days. Had 
it been posted an hour earlier it would have 
gone around in 96 days, almost equalling the 
imaginary journey of Verne’shero. The card 
was sent on a wager that it would make the 
circuit of the world within 120 days. The 
sender was sharp enough to send it eastward, 
thus gaining a day on difference in time. 


t= Dispatches from the West say that a 
tremendous snow and sleet storm prevailed 
last Saturday night along the line of the Miss- 
ouri Pacific Railroad west of Otterville, and ex- 
tended into Kansas. Four and a half miles of 
telegraph line were torn down on the Pacific 
Road. Kansas City was entirely issolated, 
telegraphically, and the whole surrounding 
country was buried in snow. 


te An Omaha special says Spotted Tail’s 
band has been stealing ponies in reprisal for 
over 100 stolen from them last spring. The 
chiefs and warriors refused to give up 16 
stolen recently from Cody & North’s ranch, 
and say they will have more. At Ogallala it 
is stated that several horses have been stolen 
and some of the herders are reported killed. 
A party of 100 men are organizing to pursue 
the Indians. 


te The relatives of Mrs. Gertrude Hay- 
den, who was murdered by her husband at 
Derby Line, Vt., have decided not to make 
any formal reply at present to the statement 
recently published by Hayden. They, how- 
ever, pronounce his statement to be generally 
and specifically unworthy of credence, and in 
this declaration they are indorsed by most of 
the citizens of Derby Line. Hayden intends 
to petition the Legislature of 1880 for a com- 
mutation of his sentence. 


fw From the comparative monthly state- 
ment issued by Segrent Oa Parker, of the 
Si Service co in this city, it appears 
an wie or snow fell on eth» in da dees 
ing the month, and the total rain fall was 
8.94 inches. This is the largest rain fall in 
November, with two exceptions, for eight 
years. In November, 1876, 11.03 inches was 
recorded, which was the largest amount in any 
month for eight J seme The greater part of 
the rain fall of the past month occurred week 
before last. 
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ville Park, at Marysville, Cal., was murdered 
recently by a Chinaman whom be caught rob- 
bing the premises. The murderer was over- 
powered and secured by Mrs. McDaniels and 
a Chinese servant. 


EF" Inspector General R. B. Marcy, U. 8 
A., is out in a pamphlet attacking the Indian 
Bureau, which he accuses of corruption and 
inefficiency. He believes that the interests of 
the Indians, as well as of economy, demand 
that the savages be returned to the care of the 
army. 

te A change of the warden and agent of 
the State Prison at Auburn, N. Y., takes 
place Dec. 1. Superintendent Pillsbury ap- 
pointed William J. Moses of Auburn, to suc- 
ceed Welles. The reason assigned is that the 
Auburn prison is not self-sustaining, and 
Moses is expected to make it so. 


te In Merrimac, Mass., F. E. Little, gro- 
cer, @ man of previous good character, having 
notes protested in Boston, is found to have is- 
sued fifteen thousand dollars of forged paper 
with the name of his father-in-law; J. S. Fos- 
ter, as indorser. Mr. Foster will endeavor to 
make the paper good. 


Ee At Fall River, Nov. 30, the property 
known as Mount Hopeblack, belonging to the 
late Dr. Nathaniel Durfee estate, divided into 
two sections, was sold at auction. The mid- 
dle section was bought in by the Savings Bank, 
bringing $20,000. The remainder was 
bought for $15,000 by Walter C. Durfee. 


tA dispatch from Yankton charges 
shameful mismanagement in the forwarding of 
supplies to the Indians in the Red Cloud 
Agency. It is said that a million pounds of 
supplies are at the agency buildings on the 
Missouri, and are needed at once at the Red 
Cloud Agency, and at the present rate of 
transportation they cannot reach their destina- 
tion under two months. , 


te Bob McKimmy, the Black Hills desper- 
ado who was arrested at Hillsboro’, O., some 
time since and broke jail, was recaptured in 
Highland county Nov. 28, after having been 
at large for a month. He was discovered ina 
deserted cabin and made a desperate resist- 
ance, refusing to surrender until he had been 
shot through the breast and cheek. 


te Mrs. William Le Craw, over 80 years 
old, died suddenly at Newburyport, Friday, 
29th; also, Moses Floyd, aged 78, who was 
in his usual health, dining out Thanksgiving ; 
John W. Clarkson, machinist, aged 52, was 
found dead in his yard Friday afternoon. All 
leave families. Mrs. Mary Crowley fell dead 
Thursday. She was 70 years old. 


te A letter, published from Lieut. Schwat- 
ka, commanding the Franklin, in search of 
the schooner Eathon, dated Depot Island, 
Hudson Bay, Aug. 9, who did not then know 
whether to go to King William's Land or 
Boothia, says the prospects of the expedition 
are favorable, and at least much unknown 
country can be mapped. 


te The Grand Jury in the United States 
Court at Charleston, W. Va., found 828 in- 
dictments against ‘‘moonshiners,” illicit dis- 
tillers and strikers on the Government works 
there. Five ‘‘moonshiners” have already 
been convicted and sentenced to the peniten- 
tiary. There is evidence in the hands of the 
District Attorney which will lead to the con- 
viction of a greater number of ‘‘moonshiners” 
and illicit distillers in that region. 


t= That was a specimen Southern corn- 
shucking held in Knox county, Tenn., a few 
nights ago. A boy named England threw 
corn in the face of James Evans. A quarrel 
naturally ensued, and Evans was fatally 
wounded, while Elisha and John England, 
Jacob Carter, John Golston, John Hood, 
John Slaughter, Russ Hood and David Hood 
were more or less injured. After the Eng- 
lands had shot Evans they assaulted and near- 
ly beat him to death. ‘They then fled 


te Diamond digging at the Dutoitspan 
fields in South Africa has been unusually suc- 
cessful of late, and besides several beautiful 
stones of fifty carats each, a large diamond 
weighing 244 carats was recently found. The 
‘‘water” of the stone is not of the first quality, 
being of a light ‘‘off-color,” but the gem 
free from flaw and will cut very full. This is 
the second largest diamond ever found in 
South Africa, the ‘‘Spalding” diamond, found 
in the river some years ago and weighing 
2884 carats, being the largest. 
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te Mr. Albert Lautuer, civil engineer in 
London, is the man who has contracted with 
the German Government to raise and deliver 
in some English harbor on August 1, 1879, 
the wreck of the Grosser Kurfurst. If the 
German Government determines to send the 
wreck to Germany the contractor will receive 
$225,000; if they prefer to sell it in England 
he will have half the proceeds. If the attempt 
to raise the ship fails, the contract proves null 
and void. Explorations have shown the 
ship to be bottom upward and with a formid- 
able leak, though she is not broken in two. 





Business Dotices. 


Alas how many persons tremble at the sound of the 
word Scrofula, and how many rejoice when they think 
how they and their friends have been cured of this ter- 
rible disease by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. My friend if you 
or a relative or a friend have Scrofula about you, it is 
your duty to go at once and get this medicine, use it, 
then you will be sure to send them. Its success de 
yends wholly upon its merit and thatis proven. Sold 
“ druggists. ‘‘Hood’s Cook Book” sent free. C. E. 
Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 4w47 





A CARD. 

To all who are suffering from the errors and indis- 
cretions of youth, nervous weakness, early decay, loss 
of manhood, &c., I will send a recipe that will cure 
you, FREE OF CHARGE. This great remedy was 
discovered by a missionary in South America. Send a 
self-addressed envelope to the REV. Joskru T. INMAN, 
Station D., Bible House, New York City. 52w5l 


Marriages and Deaths. 





MARRIED. 


In this city, Nov. 27, by Rev. R. G. Seymour, Mr. 
John Archer to Miss Josephine Kee. Nov. 27, by 
same, Mr. John M. Downie to Miss Katie C. Googins. 

Nov. 27, by Rev. Dr. Neale, John Murdough to Miss 
Isabella Mc Donald. 

Nov. 27, by Rev. Wm. H. Duncan, Chas. Kimball, 
of North Berwick, Me., to Annie Sullivan. 

Nov. 28, by Rev. O. T. Walker, Mr. Lubin E. Peirce 
to Miss Helen T. Sweet. 

Nov. 28, by Rev. A. A. Miner, Mr. Chas. 8. Todd to 
Miss EK. Gertrude Neat. 

Nov. 26, by Rev. O. T. Walker, Mr. Ernest B. Vea 
sey to Miss Emma J. Thompson, both of Manchester, 
N. H. 

Nov 26, by Rev. F. B. Dickinson, Albert L. Acker- 
son, of Cambridge, to Carrie F. Matthews. 

Nov. 26, by Rev. L. L. Wood, Mr. Ernest J. Little. 
hale to Emma G. Haskell. 

Nov. 27, by Rev. Wm. B. Wright, George N. Jones, 
of Cambridge, to Mrs. Augustus F. Harris, of Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

In East Boston, Nov. 28, by Rev. Warren H. Cud- 
worth, Mr. Francis W. Holmes to Miss Sarah 8. Drys- 
dale. 

In Charlestown District, Nov. 28, by Rev. Thomas 
H. Lambert, D. D., Wm, Peters to Sarah A. Leighton. 

In South Boston, Nov. 26, by Rev. Wm. B. Wright, 
Wm. G. Pierce to Miss Caroline E. Thomas. 

In Hyde Park, Nov. 27, by Rev. Perley B. Davis, 
Edgar B. Noyes to Emily C. Hurter. 

In Westboro’, Nov, 28, by Rev. H. P. DeForrest, 
Mr. James A. Kelley, of this city, to Miss Louise 8. 
Rice. 

In Newburyport, Nov. 21, by Rev. Dr. D. T. Fisk, 
Mr. Arthur G. Pearson, to Miss Mary L. B., daughter 
of Wm. J. Currier. Nov. 28, by Rev. H. Canfield, Mr. 
Lindsey P. Hunt to Miss Clara A. Caswell, of Brad 
ford. Nov. 27, by Rev. J. Candlin, Mr. George W. 
Pray, of West Newbury, to Miss Emma J. Wheeler. 
Nov. 27, by Rev. D. P. Pike, Mr. John Wilson to Mrs. 
Almira Tarr, both of Rowley. Nov. 27, a Rev. J. H. 
Hartley, Mr. Frank W. Crocker, of Salisbury, to Miss 
Elizabeth Haynes, of Amesbury. 

In Malden, Nov. 23, by Rev. Chas. G. Smith, Mr. 
Herbert E. Boyden, of this city, to Miss Lucy Wil- 
mot. 

In Pepperell, Nov. 29, Mr. Chas. I. Bennett to Miss 
Nellie J. Brown. 

In Fitchburg, Nov. 28, by Rev. E, W. Smith, Mr. 
Moses W. Page, of Concord, N. H., to Mrs. Lucy A. 
Ticknof. 

In Newport, R. I., Nov. 27, by Rey. Phillips Brooks, 
of this city, and Rev. George J. Magill, Rev. Thomas 
Burgess, rector of St. Luke’s Church, St. Albans, Vt., 
to Miss Mary T., daughter of the late Dr. M. L. Sar-- 
gent, of this city. 

In Walpole, N. H., Nov. 28, by Rev. Wm. Brown, 
Mr. Aldis L. Waite, of Weston, Vt., to Miss Maria 
Short. 

In Quechee, Vt., Nov. 21, by Rev. George H. Cheney, 
Mr. Chas. H. Boutwell, of Pepperell, Mass., to Miss 
Lucy E. Dutton. 





DIED. 


In this city, Nov. 30, Elizabeth Loring Young, wife 
of Walter Farnsworth, 74 yrs. 

Nov. 25, Wm. ‘. Todd, 28 yrs 9 mos. 

Novy. 25, John D. Simmons, 46 yrs. 

Nov. 26, Susan Cowen, 62 yrs. 

Nov. 26, Cyrene E., widow of the late John A. 
Welch, 58 yrs 

Nov. 26, Martin Faour, 83 yrs. 

Nov. 27, Louisa A. Dodge, 20 yrs 1 mo. 

Nov. 27, Margaret Barrett, 30 yrs. 

Nov. 27, Catherine Collins, 70 yrs. 

Nov. 28, Mrs. Sarah E. Horn Spooner, 49 yrs. 

Nov. 27, Dennis McCarty, 103 yrs. 

Nov. 29, Nathaniel Pope Russell, 49 yrs 9 mos. 

Nov. 30, Louis Bangs, 75 yrs. 

In Dorchester, Dec. 1, Mrs. Mary E., wife of John S. 
Adams, 40 yrs. Dec. 1, Mary Emeline, wife of Calvin 
C. Bailey, 45 yrs 8 mos. 

In South Boston, Dec. 1, Sarah Elizabeth, wife of 
John D. Richardson and daughter of Wm.T. Van 
Nostrand, 31 yrs 10 mos. 

In Charlestown District, Nov. 28, Dunbar Hoyt, of 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., 42 ne 

In Cambridgeport, Nov. 30, Delia Hughes, 18 yrs 9 
mos. 

In Malden, Dec. 1, Mrs. Lucelia A. Shepard, of 
Marshfield, Vt., yonngest daughter of Capt. Samuel 
Smith, 34 yrs 7 mos. 

In Hyde Park, Nov. 30,Mrs. Hannah Goss, 82 yrs 6 


mos. 

In Boston Highlands, Nov. 28, Rebecca C., wife of 
John Backup, 46 yrs. Nov. 30, Harriet E., wife of Ed- 
ward B. Parker, 3 mos. 

In East Boston, Nov. 24, Sarah D. Bumpus, 39 yrs7 
mos. Nov. 25, Lawrence A. Hussey, 18 yrs 9 mos. 

In South Boston, Nov. 27, Elvira Snyner, 33 yrs 11 


mos. 
In Charlestown District, Nov. 28, Gardner 8. Gare, 
63 yrs 4mos. Nov. 30, Mrs. Eliza Sherman, 82 yrs 11 


mos. 

In Allston, Novy. 30, Mrs. Betsey, widow of Emery 
Rice, 78 yrs 10 mos. 

In Jamaica Plain, Nov. 27, Mrs. Henry Hatch, 82 
yrs. Nov. 26, her sister, Caroline Seaverns, 72 yrs. 

In Cambridgeport, Nov. 26, Frank L. Holton, 28 yrs 


3 mos. 

In Somerville, Nov. 28, Delia, wife of D. S. Francis, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., 46 yrs 1 mo. 

In West Medford, Nov. 23, Isabella W., youngest 
daughter of the late Capt. Chas. Hale, of Newburyport, 
20 yrs 1 mo. 

n Waltham, Nov. 21, Mrs. Phebe Foster, 81 yre 11 
mos. Nov. 23, Henry G. Brackett,79 yrs 7 mos. Nov. 


29, John L. Sewell, 48 ge 2 mos. 
in East Lexington, Nov. 27, Luke C. Childs, 67 yrs. 
ov. 27, Mary P., e of Franklin 


In Concord, 
58 yre 3 mos. 
In Canton, Nov. 25, Mrs. Amelia, widow of the late 
Horace Guild,75 yrs 9 mos. Nov. 28, Sarah, wife of 
Wm. H. Brooks and daughter of J h Leavitt, Esq. 
In 3s Centre, Noy. 28, James Whittaker, 75. 
In cis, oldest son of 


fF John McDaniels, the lessee of Marys- | 


and sheep. 


rio = MAKE 
I ige 


meat and bones, dried and ground to a sweet meal 
which fowls and pigs 


pigs } 
mix with a bushel of common meal or shorts and feed 
fais 
bags containing 
$2.50. 
practical men who used it 
said to prevent abortion in cows 


Ground Oyster Shells, 
line of special feeds for cattle, 


W. H. BOWKER & CO., 


43 Chatham St., Boston, 


The Cheapest and Best Baking Powder 


also more healthful.” 


In Newbury, 
Mos 
In Boxford, Noy. 


Nov. 26, Mrs. Edna Adama, 80 yrs 3 | 


: L 24, Elzira Towne, #6 yrs 11 mos. | 
n Essex, Noy, 23, Cupt. Zaccheus Lee, 69 yrs 8 mos. | 

In Lawrence, Nov. 27, Wm. Thomas, 53 yrs. 

In Brookfield, Noy. 24, Amelia Crosby, 8 yrs. 

In re mpleton, Nov. 26, Richard Coy, 71 yrs9mos. | 

In l’lymouth, Nov. 24, Catherine McNeil Hall, for- 
merly of this city, 95 yrs 7 mos. 

In Falmouth, Nov. 22, Capt. Frankiin H. Bourne, 46. 

In Northampton, Noy. 27, Hon. Elisha H. Brewster, 
5 3 mos. 

n Lincoln, Nov. 30, Sarah L., daughte f W 

Mackintosh, 21 yrs 10 mos. a 

In Glenwood, Nov. 29, Mra. Lydia Slowman, widow 
of the late Jeremiah Sears, formerly of Wiscasset, Me. 
_in Truro, Nov. 26, Mrs. Belinda, wife of the late 
Shebnah Rich, 90 yra 4 mos. 

In West Boy Iston, Gen. E. M. Hosmer, 77 yrs 5 mos. 

In Hill, N. H., Nov. 28, Capt. John D. Stackpole, 68. 

In Kensington, N. H., Nov. 26, Elder Jdlius C. 
Blodgett, 72 yrs. 

In Troy, Vt, Nov. 29, David Heath, 60 yrs. 

In Newport, R. I., Nov. 17, Mrs. Eliza A., widow of 
the late Wm. L. Dennis, 63 yrs. 

In New Shoreham, R. 1., Nov. 26, Hon. 
Dickens, 56 yrs. 

In Philadelphia, Nov. 24, Mr. Joseph Cabot, former- 
ly of this city, 89 yrs. 


Iuther 





Be- Persons orde ring articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 


the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 


FARMER, 


— Dew Advertisements. 


Rare Antique Furniture, Ete., 
WANTED. 


Peeiies BAvine ANY OF THE FOL- 
. lowing articles, and wishing to dispose of the same 
will —_ give description end pela to the undersign. 
ed ahogany Desks, Tables, Dressing Tables, Stands, 
Chairs, Bureaus, 8-Legged Tables, Looking Glasses, 
Oak Chests or Side Boards in good or poor condition, 
or any old Oak Furniture, Clocks, very old Fire Buck- 
ets, Brass Andirons, Shovels, Tongs ; Old China Ware, 
Washington Pitchers and Bowls, old Crockery, Delft, 
Glass Ware, old Almanacs, Curiosities, Indian Stone 
Relics, ete The highest prices paid. 

449 =JAMES T. MOULTON, West Lynn, Mass. 





, 


Hoag’s Hand Corn, Bean and Beet Planter 
works to perfection. Agents wanted. Send for illus- 
trated circular. A. Hoag, Grand Isle, Vt. For New 
York, Penn. and Canada to 8. Gordon, Chazy, Clinton 


~ ROOT CUTTER! 





» your Vegetables for feeding horses, cattle 
Best machine in use for this purpose. 
Capacity one bushel per minute. 

PRICE REDUCED! 


SEND FOR CICULAR. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


SOLE MAKERS. 


Ouincy Hall, Boston, Mass. 
4ytf 


HENS LAY. 


from fresh 


YOUR HENS 
grow, feed Animal Meal made 
eat greedily, and which stimu 
lates laying in hens, and vigorous, healthy growth in 
Four to cight quarts is a sufficient quantity to 


you would ordinarily feed the meal or shorts. Trial 
15 ths, 50 cents; 30 the, $1.00; 100 tha, 
Send for circular containing testimonials from 
Also for sale, Cattle Bone, 
10. bag, 50 cents; 
Chicken Bone, $3.00 # 100 tha. 
75 cents per 100 ths. Anda full 
swine and poultry. 


100 tbs, $3.00, also, 


3 Park Place, N. Y. 
4utf 
Important Book for Stock Breeders Just Published. 

STOCK BREEDING 

A Practical Treatise on the application of the laws of 

Development and heredity to the improvement and 

breeding of Domestic Animals. 


BY MANLY MILES, M. D., 
( Late Professor of Agriculture in the Michigan State 
Agricul. College.) One 1l2mo. Vol. Price, $1.50. 
Agents wanted to sell this book. Address 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 540 Broadway, 
New York. lw49 


JIGESTIBLE /BREA 


WITH 





CAN BE 


PROF. HORSFORD’S 


BREAD PxEPARATION 


That can be eaten warm, without harm. 


MADE 


in the Market. 


ORANGE JUDD, Editor of American Agricul- 
turist, says: ‘‘We haye been using Prof. Horsford’s 
Bread Preparation for a year or two past, and find it 
very convenient for quickly producing light bread, 
biscuit, cake, etc., and shall continue its use. While 
more convenient than the usual Cream Tartar and 
Soda we fall in with Prof. Horsford’s idea that it is 


If you cannot get it of your grocer send a three cent 
stamp to the manufacturers for a sample. 

Manufactured according to the directions of Prof. E. 
N. Horsford, by the Rumford Chemical Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 4wi9 


DECEMBER 


ary 


Constructed upon a new principle of 


building the frame, which secures unex- 
ampled strength and solidity, 


THE GEO. WOODS UPRIGHT PLA 


greatly 


and which at the same time, by re-in- 
the sounding-board, 
improves the quality of tone, 


forcing 


An Upright Piano, when strongly built, has many advantages over the ordinary Square, and the tone is 


preferred by many musicians. The Geo. Woods instruments are believed to be 


for their 


uperior to any other 


UNEXAMPLED STRENGTH AND SOLIDITY, 
BEAUTIFUL QUALITY OF TONE, 


—AND THE— 


BRINSMEAD PERFEOT CHECK REPEATING ACTION. 


They will commend themselves to all who may desire a very superior instrument, and no oné 


purchase without examining them. 


For circulars, address GEO. WOODS CO., Camarim 
SHOWROOMS. 72 


608 Washington Street, Boston. 


should 
PORT, Mass. 


Adams Street, Chicag: 


Agents wanted in every town where we are not represented, to 
whom liberal terms will be granted. 


4teomDec. 





DODOSOOOOOOOOOOOOOS OOo oo eee es 


A $5.00 PREMIUM GIFT ! 


. 


+ 





SOLID SILYER PLATED 


: 


FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER OF THIS PAPER! 
Consisting of an Elegant Set of Solid Silver Plated Spoons, retail price 94.00, 


and an kiegant Solid Silver Plaed Butter-Kunife, ruil price SI 
mift to every: I 

Arrangements have been made with the old established 
Plating Company to supply every subscriver of th 
Jlegant Set of 


most valuable and useful Premium 


Tableware as a Premium Gift. his 


-O0, making a 
suscriber,. 

and reliable Douglas Silver 
$ paper with this valuable Silver 


SOLID SILVER PLATED SPOONS AND BUTTER-KNIFE 


Is of the latest * Rose” pattern, making 


subscribers. To secure this valuable Premium, you have merely to cut out the f 
premium order, and send ittothe Douglas Silve 
IL., for redemption, tezether with amount necessary to pay a 


expressage, etc. 


the most useful and beautiful Gift ever offered to 


erely llowing 
r Plating Company, Chicago, 
tual cost of packing, postage or 


Under our contract this Silverware is to cost you nothin 


except the actual cost of packing, postage or expressage, etc., which you are required to sen 


wi 


premium order, and tne Silverware is then 


DELIVERED TO Tow FREE. 


a Pee. 


a 


PREMIUM ORDER 


Enclosed find $1.00 to pa 
full set of your Solid Silver Pia 








CUT OUT THIS ORDIR, AS IT 1S WORTH $5.00._09 


DOUGLAS SILVER PLATING CO. 
-. eye ee Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Packing, postage, or expressage, etc., upon a 


ted Spoons an 


the same, to show them to my friends and acq 


Cut out the above premium order to show that 
enclose it, with $1.00, to DOUGLAS SILVER PLATIN 
you will receive a handsome set of solid Silver Plated Spoons and Butter-Knife by return mail. 





Hope and Charity is a beautiful illuminated Motto, just published 
(7) and sent postpaid to every 3 months subscriber to 
sM 


Butter-Knife, and I agree, upon receipt of 
uaintances in my neicthborhood 

ou are a subscriber of this paper, and 
CO., 88 Randoiph st., Chicago, And 


j 


Leisure Hours at 


2 cents (send silver, stamps or currency). ‘i 
P : 


c F T 
Al H is printed in 15 Oil Colors; the words are eleg 
g Lillies, Forget-me-nots, Lillies of the Valley 


and Grasses, handsomely printed in Oil Co ) 
b 


their beauty ; words fail to give afull description of its beauty is 
but the publishers, J. L 
agazine, Leisure Hours, 
Leisure Hours is the name of a mont 
age paper) filled with illustrated articles of Place 
This is the cheapest Magazine published, quality and 
sidered, it having 120 columns, with handsome cover each issue 
with the choice quality of matter renders Leisure Hours a great favorite wi 
cents for six months; 25 cents for three months; 
Pianos, Organs, Gold and Silver Watches, Sewing Machines, 


and will be considered cheap at 50 cents ; 
desiring to introduce their new M 
scriberthe Motto FREE 
from al6 
by the ablest writers, 


year; 
place, 
prizes given free to Agents, besides large 
commissions ; complete outfit 25 cents. C. 

ada Subscribers must send 5 cents extra for 
postage. News dealers sell LEISURE 

YOURS, State where you saw this 
st lunidd 


I tto 18 W 
Patren & Co. 
offer 
hly Mag 
, Travel, Biogray 
he excellent illustrations c« 

th all. Price 

ery 


10 cents per number. Agents wanted ine 


*tc., to the amount of $3,000 il 





WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO'S 


ERFECTED BUTTER COLO 


Is everywhere recommended by Butter Buyers and 
By using it gilt edge batter 
Ask your Druggist or Ner- 


Dairymen as the best. 
is made the year round. 
chant for it, or if you would know what it is, what 
it costs, who uses It, where you ean get it, write 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Propr's, ! gton, Vt 





Real Estate---Stock. 
EF 


exchange; no expense to owner unless a sale i 
stan? S. B. KNOWLTON, 2 Bowdoin St 


made. 
FOR SALE, 
NE HUNDRED PURE 
CHICKENS. 
dollar and fifty cents for pullets. Address 
6w46 FRANCIS, Leominster, Mass., Box 154. 


Legal Dotices, 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
“o the 








Next of Kin, Creditors, and all other persons in- 
terested in the Estate of SOPHY JOHNSON, late 
of Cambridge,in said County, deceased, intestate: 
Whereas, application has been made to said Court to 


grant a letter of administration on the estate of said | 


deceased, to SAMUEL H. FoLsom, of Winchester, in 
the County of Middlesex, Public Administrator. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, 
to be held at Cambridge, in said County of Middle- 
sex, on the fourth Tuesday of December inst., 
at nine o’clock before noon, to show cause, if any 
you have, against granting the same. And the said 
petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice there- 
of, by publishing this citation once a week, for three 
successive weeks, in the newspaper called the New 
ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last pub- 
lication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this fourth day of December, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight. 

3w49 J. H. TYLER, Kegister. 





Two dollars each for cocks; one 


l’aper, 12 

Pencil, 3 Pe 
36 Mottoes, 
manie, 131 
Penholder, 


Boston, Ma 


XMAS “WONDER BOX,” 


Cards, 30 Scrap-Book Pictures, 1 
Game Age Cards, 2 Xmas Cards, 1 Toy Parasol. Price, 
42 cts.; by mail, 55 cts. 
stamps taken. 


Contains 
12 Sheets 
Envelopes, 3 Sheets Colored Paper, 1 Lead 
ens, 1 Text, 12 Comic Cards, 40 Silhouettes, 
& Patterns for Fancy Work, 112 Decalco- 
Embossed Pictures, 50 Fancy Ornaments, 1 
2 Book Marks, 5 Black Tablets, 5 Picture 
Xmas Banner, 1 


Retail value, $1.45. Postage 
J. JAY GOULD, 10 Bromfield St., 
lw49 


ss, 





Cards 


ville, Conn. 


Fine Cards 10c.; 


in Case 10c.; 25 New Years Cards 10c.; 
TNA CARD CO.,, Clinton- 
13t49 





“The Ric 


“A little 
long sickne 


made the pi 


Hop Bitter 
“Don’t ph 


ually.” 


“Health 
health and 
“There a 


“When tl 


“That lo 


Hop Co 


the muscles weak, use Hop Bitters. 


PROVERBS. 


hest Blood, Sweetest Breath and Fairest 


Skin in Hop Bitters.” 


Hop Bitters saves big doctor bills and 


ss.” 


“That invalid wife, mother, sister or child can be 


cture of health with Hop Bitters.” 


“When worn down and ready to take your bed, 


s is what you need.” 
iysic and physic, fer it weakens and des- 


troys, but take Hop Bitters, that build up contin- 


“Physicians of all schools use and recommend 
Hop Bitters. 


Test them.” 


is beauty and joy—Hop Bitters gives 
beauty.” 


re more cures made with Hop Bitters 


than all other medicines.” 


ie brain is wearied, the nerves unstrung, 


w, nervous fever, want of sleep and 


weakness, calls for Hop Bitters.” 


ugh Cure and Pain Relief is 


Pleasant, Sure and Cheap. 
FOR SALE BY ALb DRUGGISTS. 


4t49 





on 


12) 
Magic Invisible Ink (secret 


, Sure Cora and 

French Spy-Glass, Five Exquisite Prench Chromos, The Fire Eater (wi 

ject from their mouth thousands of ks) 
. 


New Articles Almost Given Away 


ADVERTISE GooDs. 
Ninxhanstibie Peantain Pen and Helder Mest 
art Cure, Scented Sea Shel!, Scotch Bag 


12 


this 
Serpents of the Nile 
yard 


RING COMP a 
Cumron PLaca, Naw Yous. 





STOCK. 


cupation, ar 
CO., Augus 


to ensure success. 


JANTED! RELIABLE AND ENER- 
getic 


men to canvass for our NURSERY 
Experience in the business not essential 
Address, stating age, previous cc- 
id names as references, 8. T. CANNON & 


ta, Maine. 6t4ay 





THE FRIEND OF ALL!! 


‘HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 





ED 


and act m 
the 


IMPORTA 
signature o 
States, 
Boxes at 25 


sizes. 


LIVER, 
BOWELS, 
VIGOR to the whole system. 
derfully efficacious in all ailments inciden- 
tal to FEMALES, Young or Old, andasa 
general FAMILY MEDICINE, for the cure 
of most complaints they are unequalled. 


surrounds each box of 


These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, 


ost powerfully, yet soothingly, on 
STOMACH, KIDNEYS and 
giving TONE, ENERGY, and 
They are won- 


NT CAUTION.—None are genuine unless the 
f J. HAYDOCK, as agent for the United 
ills and Ointment. 
cents, 62 cents, and $1 each. 


aa There is considerable saving by taking the larger 


HOLLOWAY & Co., New York. 





A CURE FOR ALL!! 





HOL 


Contracte 
MATISM, 


Boxes at 25 





ng, Nov. 26, Eben Fran 
Alfred Perkins, 44 





sizes. 


each. 
a@ There is considerable saving by taki 
lyr35 


LOWAY’S OINTMENT, 


Possessed of this REMEDY, Every Man may 
be his own Doctor. 
the system; so as to reach any internal com-~ 
plaint; by these means, it cures Sores or Ul- 
cers in the THROAT, STOMACH, LIVER, 
SPINE, or other parts. It is an Infallible 
Remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, 


It may be rubbed into 


d or Stiff Joints, GOUT, RHEU- 
and all Skin Diseases. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION.—None are genuine unless 
the signature of J. HAYDOCK, as 
States, surrounds each box of 


nt forthe United 
Pills and Ointment. 
cents, 62 cents, and $1 
the larger 


HoLLowayY & Co., New York. 


Nos IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT 
aN the Subscriber has been duly appointed Admin- 
istrator of the estate of SARAH E. MOORES, late 
of Franklin, in the State of New Hampshire, deceased, 
and taken upon himself that trust by giving bonds, as 
the law directs. All persons having demands upon the 
estate of said deceased are required to exhibit the 
same; and all persons indebted to said estate are 
called upon to make payment to 

ASA J. THURSTON, Adm’r., of Franklin, N. H. 
Nov. 19th, 1878. Sty" 





aN the Subscriber has been duly appointed Admin. 
istrator of the estate of HIKAM B. KEITH, late of 
Guilford, Vermont, formerly of Medford, Mass, de 
ceased, and taken upon himeelf that trust by giving 
bonds, as the law directs. All persons having demands 
upon the estate of said deceased are required to ex- 
hibit the same; and all persons indebted to said es- 
tate are called upon to make payment to 
BAXTER PERRY, Adm., 
Nov. 19th, 1878. 3w4s 30 Court St., Boston. 


CoO NIDDLESES OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS 


S. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Next of Kin, Creditors, ard all other persons 
interested in the Estate of PAUL F. ALDRICH, late 
of Watertown, in said County, deceased, intestate: 
Whereas application has been made to said Court to 
grant a letter of administration on the estate of said 
deceased, to GEORGE L. Noyes of Watertown, in the 
County of Middlesex. You are hereby cited to appear 
at a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the second Tuesday of Decem.- 
ber next, at nine o’clock before noon, to show cause, if 
any you have, against granting the same. 
petitioner is hereby directec 
thereof, by publishin 
three sucessive weeks, in the newspaper called the 


publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge ot 


year one thousand eight hundred and seventy eight. 
Swi? J. H. TYLER, Register. 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other persone 
interested in the estate of ELIZABETH SIMONDs, 
late of Lexington, in said county, deceased, Greeting : 
Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last Will and Testament of said deceased has becn 
presented to said Court, for Probate, by ELI SImonps, 
who prays that letters testamentary may be issued 
to him, the executor therein named, and that he may 





pursuant to said will and statute. You are hereby 
cited to appear at a Probate Court, te be held at 
Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on 
second 
before noon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
the same. And said petitioner is hereby directed to 
give public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the newe- 
Pp r called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, 
at Boston, the last publication to be two days, at least, 
before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge ot 


year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy eight. 3w47 J. H. TYLER, Register 





THE NURSERY, 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
Superbly LUllustrated. Send 10 cents for a 
specimen copy and Premium List. Subscribe now, 
and get last number of this year Free. 


36 Bromfield Street, 

JOHN L, SHOREY, Boston, Mass. 

tw4s 
Peerless Corn Sheller. 

AVING PURCHASED THE PATENT, 

Patterns and interest in the Peerless Corn 
Sheller, and having greatly improved it, we now = 
it upon the market as a pertect working machine. We 
invite all who are interested in Corn Shellers to call 
at 25 Church 8t., and examine it. We warrant the 
Machine to be ax represented, and to give satisfac. 
tion. Great inducements to agents. 
WALTER WARREN, 





ApIN TOLMAN. 
Worcester, Mass., Nov. 1, 1878. 4weopiiy 
and scientific cure for Nervous Debility, 
NE Weakness, Premature Decay, etc., from 
whatever cause. 13,000 cases already cured. 
No medicine or detention from duties. Sent free by 
mail. Address ELECTRO CHEMICAL PAD CO., 
P. O. Box 3329, N. Y. 2w4s 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher’s New Book, 


ALL AROUND THE HOUSE. 


—OR— 

HOW TO MAKE HOMES NAPPY. 
By Mrs. H. W. Beecuer, author of “Motherly Talks,” 

ete. One handsome 12mo volume; Price, $1.50. 

Agents Wanted for this fast-selling book in every 
towninthe U.S. Send for Circular. b. APPLETON 

& CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 3w48 
6 0 LD Any worker can make $12a day at home. Cos: 
ly outfitfree. True & Co., Augusta, Me. .v' 


Chromo Cards, Cupids, Mottoes, Flowers, &c. V 
2 alike, with name, 10c. NASSAU CARD Co; 
assau, N.Y. 3» 

















El Cards, name, 10 cts 
18 dosfrata Geo teed 8 Os Neseam, Ne Y. 20042 








$5 © $20 Bee ara eo Povand, Me. 179 


ARMS WANTED--TO SELL AND FOR | 


BRAHMA | 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


YOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 


And the said | 
to give public notice 
this citation once a week, for | 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last | 


said Court, this nineteenth day of November, in the | 





be exempt from giving a surety or sureties on his bond | 


the | 
Tuesday of December next, at nine o'clock | 


printed | 


said Court, this nineteenth day of November, in the | 


1879---PRICE REDUCED---$1.50 





SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 
y YARRANTED PURE WHITE LEAD.— 
Well-known throughout New England as the 
|} WHITEST, FINEST, and BES! 
LEAD TAPE, \ in. wide, 
Sticks. 
LEAD RIBBON, from 2 
reels for Builders. 
LEAD PIPE, of any size or thickness 
At lowest market prices for goods of equal quality. 
FRANCIS BROWN, Treasurer, Salem, Mass. 


on reels for Curtain 


to 8 inches wide, on 


| lyl2 


|/ FALL RIVER LINE 


——FOR-— 


iat NEW YORK, 


And all Points South and West. 


MAMMOTH PALACE STEAMSHIPS 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE, 


Trains leave Old Colony R. R. Depot daily at 4.30 
and 6 P. M. 


ONLY LINE HAVING 
BROOKLYN ANNEX CONNECTION, 
Passengers and baggage to and from Brooklyn trans- 
ferred free. 


GRAND PROMENADE CONCERTS 


on each steamer every evening during the season 
Tickets, staterooms and berths secured at the Com 
pany’s Office, No. 3 Old State House, cor. Washington 
and State Streets, and at Old Colony Depot 
L.H. PALMER, Agt., J. R. KENDRICK, Supt. 
3 Old State House, Boston. 200! 
LADY'S OR GENT’S ELEGANT GOLD 
pencil and fine pointed gold pen sent by mail for 
$1.10. Agents wanted. A lady agent, who sold 3 doz 
in a day, says, ‘‘all are delighted with it.” Trade sup 
plied. NATHAN KR. GARDNER, Baltic, Conn. 5t4s¥ 
Chromo, 


Perfumed, Snowflake, & Lace Cards, 
name on al), 0c. Game Authors, Ibe. LYMAN 
& CO., Clintonville, Ct. 


13tane” 


Chromo and Perfumed Cards, no 3 alike, name in 
Gold & Jet, 10c. Clinton Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 
261374 


By its great and thorough blood-purifying proper- 
ties, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discover} cures 
all Mumors, from the worst Serefula to a common 
Blotch, Pimple, or Eruption. Mercurial disease, 
Mineral Poisons, and their effects, are eradicated, 
and vigorous health and a sound constitution estab- 
lished. Erysipelas, Salt-rheum, Fever Sores, Scaly 
or Rough Skin, in short, all diseases caused by bad 
blood, are conquered by this powerful, purifying, an 
ating medicine. 
lally has it manifested 

Rash, Boi 


iL 
Tetter, Rose 


If you feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have sallow 
celor of skin, or yellowish-brown spots on face or 
body, frequent headache or dizziness, bad taste in 

, internal heat or chills alternated with hot 
fi s, low epirite, and gloomy forebodings, irregular 
app ite, and tongue coated, you are suffering from 

orpid Liver, or “Billousness.” In many cases of 
* Liver Complaint ” only part of these symptoms are 
experienced. As a remedy for all such cases, Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery has no equal, as 
it effects perfect and radical cures. 

In the cure of Bronchitis, Severe Cougha, and the 
early stages of Consumption, it has astonished the 
medical faculty, and eminent physicians pronounce 
it the greatest medical discovery of the age. While 
it cures the severest Coughs, it strengthens the system 

‘ ATR _— by ee ete 

Vv. “RCE, M. D., Prop’r, World’s Dispensary 
and Invalids’ Hotel, fatto N: Ze » 


erces 


easant 
at\we 





GIANT ” 
que “UTTS THARTIC 


Wo use of taking the large, repulsive, nauseous pills, 
composed of cheap, crude, and bulky ingredients. 
"ee —— hy vex Me no particular care is re- 

rely ¥ —— o sre 
quset'oe using them. hey operate without dis- 
turbance to the constitution, diet, or occupation. 
wis nthe Shoulder, Tightnens of the Chew 

Stomac 


rgativ In explanation of the 

remedial power of these Purgative Pellets over so 
great a variety of diseases, it may be sald that thelr 
action upon the economy fs universal, not a 
gland or their sanative impress. Age 
does not impair the properties of these Pelle 
They are sugar-coated and inclosed in glass bottles, 
thetr virtues being thereby preserved unimpaired for 
any length of time, in any climate, so that they are 
always hand reliable. Thisis not the case with 

ills put up in cheap wooden or pasteboard boxes. 

‘or all diseases where & * iterative, or 
¢, is indicated, these little Pellets will give 
the most Portect satisfaction. Sold by 4 

R. V. PIERCE, M. D., PROP’R, W orld’s Dispensary 
and Invalids’ Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CATARRH 


ent head- 

ache, discharge falling Into throat, 

sometimes profuse, Watery, thick 

mucous, purulent, offensive, etc. 

In others, a dryness, dry, watery, weak, or inflamed 

eyes, stopping up, or obstruction, of the n pas- 

sages, ng to de: w and cough- 

ing toclear the throat, ulcerations, scabs from ulcers, 

volce alte: nasal twang, offensive breath, impairec 

or total deprivation of sense of smell and taste, diz- 

mental depression, loss of agpuee ind 

tion, enlarged tonsils, tickling cough, etc. Only & 

few of these symptoms are likely to be present in any 
case at one 
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accom enpany a each instrument. Dr. SAGE’S Ca- 

medy cures recent ey of “Cold the 
Head” bya applications. It is i pleas- 
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Poctry, 
7 rom the Atlantie Monthly, 
THE DEATH OF BRYANT. 


BY KDMUND C. STEDMAN, 


The Poem Read at the Century Memorial Meeting. 
How was it then with Nature when the soul 
Of her own poet heard a voice which came 
From out the void, ‘Thou art no longer lent 
ro Earth!” when that incarnate spirit, blent 
With the abiding force of waves that roll, 
Wind-cradled vapors, circling stars that flame, 
She did recall? How went 
His antique shade, beaconed upon its way 
rhrough the still aisles of night to universal day? 


Her voice it was, her sovereign voice, which bade 
rhe Earth resolve his elemental mould; 
And once more came her summons: ‘Long, too long, 
i hou lingerest, and charmest with thy song! 
Return! return!” Thus Nature spoke, and made 
Her sign; and forthwith on the minstrel old 
An arrow, bright and strong, 
Fell from the bent bow of the answering Sun. 
Who cried, “The song is closed, the invocation done!” 
But not as for those youths dead ere their prime, 
New entered on their music’s high domain, 
lhey snatched away, did all things sorrow own; 
No utterance now like that sad sweetest tone 
When Bion died, ana the Sicilian rhyme 
Bewailed; no sobbing of the reeds that plain, 
Rehearsing some last moan 
Of Lycidas; no strains which skyward swell 
For Adonais still, and still for Astrophel! 


The Muses wept not for him as for those 

Of whom each vanished like a beauteous star 
Quenched ere the shining midwateh of the night; 
The greenwood Nymphs mourned not his lost delight; 
Nor Echo, hidden in the tangled close, 

Grieved that she could not mimic him afar. 

He ceased not from our sight 

Like him who, in the first glad flight okay sap 
Fell as an eagle pierced with shafts from his own wing. 


This was not Thyrsis! no, the minstrel lone 

And reverend, tle woodland singer hoar, 
Who was dear Nature’s nursling, and the priest 
Whom most she loved; nor had his office ceased 
But for her mandate: “Seck again thine own; 

rhe walks of men shall draw thy steps no more!” 

Softly, as from a feast 

The guest departs that liears a low recall, 
He went, and left behind his harp and coronal. 


* Return /” she cried, ‘‘unto thine own return! 
Too long the pilgrimage; too long the dream 
In which, lest thou shouldst be companionless, 
Unto the oracles thou hadst access— 
ihe sacred groves that with my presence yearn,” 
rhe voice was heard by mountain, dell and stream, 
Meadow and wilderness 
All fair things vestured by the changing year, 
Which now awoke in joy to welcome ove most dear. 


**He comes!" declared the unseen ones that haunt 
The dark recesses, the intinitude 
Of whispering old oaks and soughing pines. 
‘He comes!” the warders of the forest shrines 
Sang joyously. “His spirit ministrant 
Henceforth with us shall walk the underweod, 
rill mortal ear divines 
Its music added to our choral hymn, 
Rising und falling far through archways deep and 
dim!” 
The orchard fields, the hillside pastures green, 
Put gladness on; the rippling harvest-wave 
Ran like a smile, as if a moment there 
His shadow poised in the midsummer air 
Above; the cataract took a pearly sheen 
Even as it leapt; the winding river gave 
A sound of welcome where 
He came, and trembled, far as to the sea 
It moves from rock-ribbed heights where its dark 
fountains be. 
His presence brooded on the rolling plain, 
And on the lake there fell a sudden calm— 
His own tranquillity; the mountain bowed 
Its head, and felt the coolness of a cloud, 
And murmured, * He is passing!” and again 
Through all its firs the wind swept like a psalm; 
Its eagles, thunder-browed, 
In that mist-moulded shape their kinsman knew, 
And circled high, and in his mantle soared from view. 
So drew he to the living veil, which hung 
Of old above the deep's unimaged face, 
And sought his own. Henceforward he is free 
Of vassalage to that mortality 
Which meu have given a sepulchre among 
The pathways of their kind—a res.ing place 
Where bending one great knee, 
Kuelt the proud mother of a mighty land 
In tenderness, and came anon a plumed band. 


Come one by one the seasons mectly drest, 

To sentinel the relics of their seer. 
First Spring—upon whose head a wreath was set 
Of wind-flowers and the yellow violet 
Advanced. Then Summer led his loveliest 

Of mouths, one ever to the minstrel dear 

(Her sweet eyes de wet,) 

June, and her sisters, whos brown hands entwine 
The brier-rose and the bee-!:uunted columbine. 


Next Autumn, like a monarch sad of heart, 
Came, tended by his melancholy days, 
Purple he wore, and bore a golden rod, 
His sceptre; and let fall upon the sod 
A lone fringed-gentian ere he would depart. 
Scarce had his train gone darkling down the ways 
, When Winter thither trod— i 
Winter, with beard and raiment blown before, 
That was so seeming like our poet old and hoar. 


What forms are these amid the pageant fair, 

Harping with hands that falter? What sad throng? 
They wait in vain, a mourntul brotherhood, 
And listen where their laurelled eider stood 
For some last music fallen through the air. 

“What cold, thin atmosphere now hears thy song?” 

They ask, and long have wooed 
The woods and waves that knew him, but can learn 
Naught save the hollow, haunting cry, “Return, Re- 
turn!” 


A Selected Story. 
MRS. MACGREGOR. — 


[CONCLUDED.] 

Augustus, by this time had returned to a 
normal condition. Wife and baby conva- 
lescent, the world began to go round again, 
and matters of business, to which he had been 
wildly indifferent, regained their importance. 
He went to his office regularly, as of old, and 
Margaret, and I, and baby, spent our days in 
the warm, cheery upper rooms, and took com- 
fort in each other. There is nothing pleas- 
anter, you know, than the getting-well period, 
when one is not hurried to get well too fast. 
I could do it leisurely, for | had no cares to 
distract me. The new servant, under Marga- 
ret’s training, was perfectly satisfactory ; and, 
for everything else—well, it was enough that 
Margaret was there. ‘he days were stormy 
and bleak without; wild winds rattled the 
casements, snow-storms whirled through the 
air, sleet and rain beat their sharp tattoo 
against the windows. But within fires burned 
brightly, and thick curtains kept away 
draughts; and there were treshly-blown flow- 
ers always on my table, and the contrasted 
colors of apples, and oranges, and grapes, in 
my fruit-basket, and some dainty dish to 
tempt my appetite always ready at my desire. 
When I wanted occupation, the new book or 
magazine, or the bit of tancy-work that would 
just suit languid fingers, lay within reach. 
Margaret knew what I wanted, and when I 
was weary of everything else, she knew how 
to brighten the dull hour with ‘‘bits of talk” 
that amused, and interested, and touched me. 
She had a fund of old-country anecdote and 
reminiscence, and she made me laugh and cry 
by turns with her stories of people and places 
that I only knew through her pK descrip- 
tions. Of herself she would never say much, 
or of her own personal history; but once she 
gave me a glimpse at her sacred things. 

The baby was on her lap, as usual. He 
was always there whenever she sat down for 
more than a minute, and was never so happy 
or quiet anywhere. He had been peevish and 
restless till she took him, but now he lay at 
at ease on her broad lap, and smiled—the lit- 
tle wan smile that is so pathetic in a sick child 
—asjshe told over his face the immemorial 
rhymes : 





= 


“Brow, brow brinkie; 
Eye, eye winkie; 
Nose, nose merry; 
Cheek, cheek cherry; 
Mouth, mouth hopper; 
Chin, chin chopper!” 

Her lips reflected the smile on his as she 
bent over him, and her eyes shone with such 
loving tenderness that I cried out, involunta- 
rily : 
**How you love him, Margaret! You look 
at bim as mothers look at their babies !” 

‘‘Who would not love him, the wee white 
lammie?” she answered, softly, stooping to 
kiss the little fair forehead. ‘As for mother's 
looks, I learned the trick long ago. You 
dinna ken, maybe”—dropping into the quaint 
Scotch speech that she only used in tender 
moments—‘‘that I was ance a mither my- 
self?” 

‘‘No, Margaret; how should I, when you 
never toldme? I’ve wondered sometimes how 
you learned to understand a baby so well.” 

“It was not a thing to mention in a common 
way,” she said. ‘*To some folk it would be 
like casting pearls before swine.” 

‘‘But not to me? You'll tell me about it, 
Margaret?” I cried, eagerly. ‘‘When you 
love my baby so, you know what I would feel 
about yours !” 

‘*There is no much to tell. The Lord gave, 
and the Lord took away: blessed be the name 
of the Lord!” she said, firmly. ‘But he was 
a bonnie bairn” (her voice softening into wist- 
ful tenderness, and her fingers playing un- 
consciously with the silky rings of hair on 
baby’s forehead.) ‘He had great blue een 
that had aye the far-away look, as well as the 
color of the skies, and the smile in his face 
was like the sunshine of an April day. That 
doesna last, ye ken; it went out on a sudden, 
and left the world in darkness forme. The 
Lord’s will be done !” 

*“‘O Margaret, come closer to me !” 

I stretched out my hands to her, I put my 
arms around her neck as she moved to me. 
My heart was full of yearning pity and ten- 
derness, for I saw how it was all fresh in her 
soul, as if it had yore yesterday—the joy 
and the pain, the love and loss. And she 
nursed my baby on her knees as kindly, as 
patiently, as if she had never lost her own! 

There had been before this but a slight re- 
membrance of relative position between us, 
and afterward I think we both forgot it en- 
tirely. -In the tender, intimate talk that fol- 
lowed, there was a revealing of delicate sym- 
pathies, of intelligence, and of feeling, that 
charmed me; there was a sweetness of sub- 
mission to sorrows whose edge time could 
never dull, and a fervor of Christian faith and 
hope that at once shamed and inspired me. 
Without knowing, or indeed caring to know— 
for petty doubts and suspicions were somehow 
impossible in her atmosphere—anything about 
her actual history, I recognized a rare nature 
in her, blending strength and sweetness beyond 
the common. What did it matter that she 
called herself my servant? I felt as a child 
in wisdom beside her, and I knew by many an 
unconscious sign rather than by spoken words 
that she loved me tenderly. rd was good for 
us to be together, and rd did not trouble my- 
self about the past or the future. 

Augustus was equally contented. We were 


| both of us rather dense in our incurious satis- 
faction, but we were startled out of it before 
long. He came home one evening looking 


to conceal the fact. 1 was down-stairs by this 
time, having convalesced to the point of pre- 
siding at dinner-table, though I was not 
yet equal to an appearance at breakfast. He 
seated himself opposite me, after a glance 
around the room as if to see that no one else 
was there, and stared moodily into the fire 
for five minutes. I watched him in silence 
for a while, then essayed a question or two: 
Was he ill? Had an thing gone amiss ? 

He answered by asking abruptly : 

‘‘Where’s Margaret ?” 

‘In the nursery, with baby. Don't you 
hear her singing ?” 

There was a register in the wall for the hot- 
air pipe, and a corresponding one in the 
nursery directly above ; when both were open 
sound was transmitted easily, and we could 
hear quite clearly now the sweet, distant 
strain : 

“Ye banks and braes of bonnie Doon!” 


Augustus listened intently for a minute, 
then he sprang to his feet and began to walk 
to and fro in a strange excitement. 

‘‘What is it,” he said, ‘that stirs me up so 
when I hear that old song? It goes away 
down to the depths of things. It makes me 
want to cry. By George! if I wasn’t so an- 
gry I believe I should !” 

**Why are you angry? What is it that has 
vexed you, Augustus? Why don’t you tell 
me P” 

“Oh, Til tell you—of course I'll tell you!” 
he exclaimed, irritably. ‘*Theres, nothing 
else to be done, confound it! I’ve had an- 
other letter from Mrs. MacGregor.” 

‘*Well, what is that to fret you?” I asked, 
wondering. ‘‘It is to say she’s coming, I sup- 
pose, and we can-have her now’ as well as not. 
I am almost weil, you see; and baby—” 

Oh, baby, and you! What has that got to 
do with it?” he interrupted, impatiently. 
**You don’t understand—how should you? 
Job and Jeremiah, and all the rest of the 
prophets of evil,” said Augustus, getting a lit- 
tle mixed in his excitement, ‘‘could never have 
foreseen such acomplication. What ever pos- 
sessed me to mention Margaret’s name to her, 
I don’t know! But there—read the letter 
yourself. It’s no use talking.” 

He tossed it into my lap, and I took it up 
and opened it in blank bewilderment. What 
could Margaret have to do with Mrs. Mac- 
Gregor? There was something inside the 
folded sheet that felt erisp to my fingers, and 
I cried out in utter amazement as I recog- 
nized another Bank-of-England note—not for 
fifty, but a hundred pounds! 

‘‘Why, Augustus !” I almost screamed. 

“Oh, yes, Augustus /” he repeated, with an 
imbecile sneer. ‘‘Go on, and read the letter, 
and never mind that trash. Put it in the fire 
if you like.” 

I looked at him with dilated eyes; had he 
gone crazy? But he growled at me: 

‘Read the letter, 1 say! Why don’t you 
read the letter?” And I obeved him meekly. 

It was not a long letter, Mrs. MacGregor’s 
never were; but it was comprehensive and 
positive. 

‘1 am pleased to learn,” she wrote, with 
pious formality, ‘‘that the Lord hath been 
gracious and merciful in his recent visitation, 
whereby, if such had been his will, your house 
might have been left desolate to you. Praise 
and thanksgiving to him who has delivered 
your precious ones from the hands of the de- 
stroyer! I rejoice with you in your joy, ani 
grieve to be the means of bringing you, in my 
own person, a cause of annoyance. You 
mention in terms of gratitude and admiration, 
a member of your household, Margaret Camp- 
bell, by name, and conclude, not without rea- 
son, I allow, that I shall take pleasure in find- 
ing @ countrywoman of my own to greet me 
when I ceme to abide under your roof. It is 
a natural supposition, and I am loath to go 
against it, since you seem to set store by this 
person. But, as it happens, 1 am well ac- 
quainted with Margaret goon wr and, for 
reasons that can better be explained by word 
of mouth, I desire not to meet her. I may 
say, in fact, that I cannot and will not meet 
her, under any circumstances whatever; and 
knowing this my determination, I take it for 
granted that you will make arrangements for 
removing her before my arrival. She holds, 
as I understand, but a servant’s place in your 
family ; it cannot, therefore, be difficult for 
you to decide betwixt her and me. In case 
that she should feel herself wronged or dis- 
appointed by hasty dismissal, I inclose a sum 
of money for you to use at your discretion in 
allaying her sense of injury. The wrongs of 
servants, for the most part, can be compen- 
sated with money; and Margaret Campbell— 
who is a sensible woman, whatever my private 
grudge against her may be—will doubtless 
make no difficulty about leaving. I have paid 
my passage in the Scotia, which sails on the 
25th, and Providence permitting, shall hope to 
see you in two or three days after you receive 
this letter.” 

I dropped it when I had read so far; there 
were a few lines more that Augustus called 
my attention to afterward, which intimated 
that a consideration for her wishes in this mat- 
ter would not be thrown away. She would 
understand how to reward it. But the letter 
and the bank-note dropped to the floor to- 
gether, with the sudden start I made when | 
read that she was coming ‘‘within two or three 
days.” This made the thing immediate and 
tangible, and stirred me up to fierce revolt. 

‘‘I will never send Margaret away, never ! 
Not for a thousand Mrs. MacGregors!” I 
cried, hotly. ‘‘She may go back on the 
Scotia, or any other steamer that will carry 
such a piece of purse-proud arrogance! How 
dare she dictate to us? And to speak of 
Margaret—Margaret! in that scornful way! 
Augustus, you will not submit to it—you can- 
not!” I cried, appealing to him with my face 
on fire, and my heart beating so fast that it 
choked me. 

“No! I'll be —— if I do!” Augustus came 
out, roundly, with a most unusual oath, and I 
am ashamed to confess that it did not shock 
me. It seemed to suit the occasion. ‘I'll 
see Mrs. MacGregor in Jericho, and her 
money, too, before I'll insult the woman who 
has nursed you and baby through such an ill- 
ness!” he said. ‘*‘Why, there were three 
nights that she never slept at all; and Elliott 
and Warner both said that, if she had not 
watched the child so faithfully, he would have 
slipped through their fingers in spite of med- 
icine. What has Mrs. MacGregor done for 
him, or for you, or me, or any of us?” he 
asked, angrily. 

‘She was kind to you when you were a boy, 
Augustus—you’ve told me that. And _ per- 
haps she only means to be kind now,” I said, 
making an effort not to do her injustice. 
‘She doesn’t understand what Margaret is to 
us, but we do, and it would be shame to us if 
we could be persuaded to put a slight on her. 
The idea of money making up for a wrong to 
Margaret! She's not the woman I take her 
for if she would touch Mrs. MacGregor’s 
money !” 

‘*[v’s a dreadfully embarrassing thing, 
though,” sard Augustus, picking up the bank- 
note mechanically, and folding it into the let- 
ter. ‘‘If there was time enough to write, one 
would know what to say—but”— 

‘You might telegraph,” I suggested, bril- 
liantly. 

‘Ob, certainly ! 

My face burned. 

‘‘What a goose I am, Augustus!” 

“*I don’t contradict you, my dear,” he re- 
plied, politely. And then silence fell between 
us, but thought was busy. The first flash of 
excitement over, we viewed the thing in its 
many-sided perplexity, and troublesome ques- 
tions obtruded themselves. What did we 
know of Margaret Campbell, after all? Ab- 
solutely nothing beyond the life she had lived 
in our sight for three months back; and, 
spotless as that had been, was it enough to 
make us turn a deaf ear to one who had 
known her past? Mrs. MacGregor was a 
Christian woman ; we had no reason to doubt 
her piety and respectability. Was it likely 
that she would take such an ungracious posi- 
tion to anybody without good reason? What 
did she know of Margaret that she refused to 
come under one roof with her ? 

‘She makes no charge against her,” I ex- 
claimed, presently, thinking aloud. ‘‘She 
never says that Margaret has done anything 
wrong. I believe it’s a mere matter of preju- 
dice.” 

‘Did Margaret ever tell you that she knew 
Mrs. MacGregor?” asked Augustus, thought- 
fully. 

ONO: I never suspected such a thing.” 

‘‘And yet she knew that you expected the 
visit. I’ve heard you planning Scotch dishes 
with her, in anticipation of it.” 

“Yes. It’s very queer,” I said. ‘‘But, af- 
ter all, Augustus, we have had too many rea- 
sons to think well of Margaret, haven’t we, 
for us to be willing to think ill now on any 
ground that admits of a doubt ?” 

“But doubt, in a matter that holds such is- 
sues, is inadmissible,” he replied. ‘If we 
conclude to give up Mrs. MacGregor, and all 
that might be expected from her, for it’s no 
use ignoring any of the considerations,” said 
Augustus, practically—‘‘if we do this for 
Margaret’s sake, we must make sure,” he 
added, impressively, ‘‘that Margaret is worthy 
of the sacrifice.” 

‘The sacrifice would be to give up Marga- 
ret,” I cried, with a sudden clear vision of the 
household loss and emptiness that her absence 
would inevitably create. ‘‘Oh, my dear, 
think of what she has been to us, of what we 
suffered before she came, of all her loving, 
one care of baby and me, of how she even 

a up your courage in those dismal days! 
I don’t care what Mrs. MacGregor says, or 
anybody else; I don’t even care what Mar- 
garet may have been in any past time ; I know 
what she is now, and I will not part with her. 
I give you fair warning, Augustus, I will not 


part with her, not for all fortunes in the 
world !” 


” 


To a ship in mid-ocean.” 





worried and perplexed, and making no effort | 


I stopped, out of breath, 
' citement, and Augustus leane 
my bands in his. 

‘Is that your conclusion P” he said, with a 
‘flash in his eyes. ‘Well, it’s mine, too, 
madam, and Mrs, MacGregor may go to— 
| Joppa, or any other convenient seaport, un- 
| less she consents to take our household as she 
finds it. We'll make no change for her !” 

~ ~ 


An hour or two later I lay on the couch in 
the nursery, trying to quiet my nerves, that 
still thrilled to the unwonted excitement. 
Baby slept in his crib serenely; the silence 
soothed my throbbing pulses; the soft, firelit 
gloom was grateful to my eyes. Some one 
came in presently with a light step that did 
not disturb me. 

“Are you asleep, Mrs. Donaldson ?” Mar- 
garet asked, standing silently by the couch 
tor a minute before she spoke. 

‘No, Margaret—only resting. Sit down 
by me.” 

She seated herself on a low chair, that 
brought her face on a level with mine, and 
took my hand in hers. 

“You have been tiring yourself,” she said 
‘*Your hand is hot, your cheeks are flushed.” 

‘‘T bave heard some news that startled me,” 
I answered. ‘*Mrs. MacGregor writes that 
she is coming directly, in a day or two.” 

‘*And is that ill news?” she asked, quietly. 
“I thought you were counting on her visit.” 

**] was, a while ago. But now I wish! had 
never heard of Mrs. MacGregor.” 

‘*What has she done, puir woman ?” 

A smile quivered on Margaret’s lips; a 
mirthful flash shot from her eyes as she asked 
the question. 1 looked at her in surprise. 

‘You would not laugh if you knew, Mar- 
garet !” 

‘And suppose I do know ?” the smile grow- 
ing brighter. ‘*What if I heard all the talk 
betwixt you and your husband down-stairs to- 
night ?” 

‘*Were you listening?” I exclaimed, indig- 
nantly. ‘*Margaret, 1 would not have be- 
lieved that of you.” 

‘*How could I help myself?” she asked, 
laughing softly, but without the least embar- 
rassment. ‘‘if you set sounding-pipes in the 
walls of your house, how can one choose but 
listen? I was singing the baby to sleep—you 
heard me, I’m thinking—and then, when he 
Jay quiet in my arms, the voices came up to 
my ear. I did not go out of my way to hear 
what ye were discoursing about; and I heard 
naught that was any discredit to you or me; 
except that ye showed but little worldly wis- 
dom, the pair of ye.” 

I listened to her cool, unconcerned speech 
with blank astonishment. Was this her way 
of taking a thing that stirred all the blood in 
my veins to fiery heat ? 

She laughed again, at my round-eyed won- 
der, I suppose. Her laugh, as I have told 
you, had an irresistible sweetness in it; a 
sudden gleam of firelight showed her face lit 
up with genial merriment. The sight and the 
sound filled me with an indescribable feeling. 

**Margaret !” I cried out, joyfully—*+Mar- 
garet! you would not look so, you would not 
laugh like that, if you had done anything 
wrong. Why is it that Mrs. MacGregor 
wants you sent away ?” 

*‘How can I tell? Because she is jealous, 
maybe, and wants your liking for herself. It 
would be wise of you to give it to her. She 
has land and siller, and none but distant kin- 
folk to heir them. You're no sensible to go 
against her will.” 

‘‘Not if she asks things out of all reason 
and justice? Shall I go against my own con- 
science for the sake of her ‘land and siller,’ 
Margaret ?” 

‘*“That’s no for me to say, my dear. Some 
folk would fit their conscience to the occa- 
sion.” 

**But you, Margaret—would you do so? 
And what would you think of me if I were to 
forget—O Margaret, what’s the use of arguing 
such a question?” I broke off, impatiently. 
‘*You heard what we said, my husband and I, 
and we mean to abide by it. Mrs. MacGregor 
may do as she likes; we'll make her welcome 
if she chooses to stay, but we'll not part with 
you to please her.” 

**You’re foolish children, the pair of ye!” 
she said, trying to speak lightly; but her 
voice trembled, and her eyes glistened. ‘‘Any 
prudent minded body would speir at me,” she 
went on, ‘‘and no rest satisfied till my goings 
and comings from the time I was born were 
brought to the light. What right have youto 
take me on trust to your own hurt?” 

‘‘We haven't found it to our hurt so far, 
Margaret.” 

“But there’s no telling when you may. 
You're foolish children,” she repeated, ‘and I 
see how it is; I shall have to take the matter 
in my own hands. You shall no lose a good 
friend for my sake.” 

‘*Does that mean that you'll go away when 
Mrs. MacGregor comes?” I asked, alarmed. 
But she would not tell me; and | ‘‘speired at 
her” in vain for her intentions. She only 
laughed, and said that as I had begun by tak- 
ing her on trust, I must ‘‘gang the same gait 
to the journey’s end.” I was no wiser than 
before concerning her relations with Mrs. 
MacGregor; but I went to sleep with a rest- 
ful faith that she would make everything right 
when the time came. 

It was the third day after that, that the Sco- 
tia’s arrival was announced. Augustus sent 
me a message at noon: 

‘Steamer just in. Am on my way to meet 
Mrs. MacG. Keep up your courage.” 

My courage instantly dwindled to a vanish- 
ing-point. Hurrying into the nursery I called 
for Margaret in a flutter of nervous excite- 
ment, but there was no response. Margaret 
was not in the nursery, nor in the dining- 
room, nor in the kitchen, nor in any of the 
upper chambers; Margaret was nowhere in 
the house. I ran up and down, from room to 
room, in vain search of her. ‘‘It is not pos- 
sible !” I said to myself in fierce denial of the 
fear that appalled me. ‘‘She could not do it, 
she would not do it!” 

But, alas for mistaken faith! she had done 
it nevertheless. Baby, roused from his slum- 
ber by my running to and fro, cried to be 
taken up. 1 lifted him from his crib; some- 
thing scratched my hand as I did so—a bit of 
paper pinned to his sleeve! It told its story, 
unread, and for a moment the room epun 
round me in the sudden dizzy sickness of 
heart and brain. When at length I unfastened 
and read the note, my worst fears were con- 
firmed. Margaret had left me, with three 
lines by way of farewell. 

She could not stop to meet Mrs. MacGreg- 
or, she wrote, and she could not look me in 
the face to say good-bpe. But I was never to 
think that she could forget; life was sweeter 
to her for knowing me, and it was only for my 
good that she went away. 

I could not realize the good at first, I con- 
fess. The surprise, the sense of loss and de- 
sertion, were overwhelming; and the thing 
that I realized most keenly was my utter help- 
lessness without Margaret. How should | 
adapt myself to circumstances in which her 
tact, and tenderness, and ability, no longer 
stood between me and annoyance? How 
should I order the household fitly for a guest, 
in my weakness, and with my delicate baby in 
my arms? How could Margaret—that was 
the sorest thought of all—how could Marga- 
ret, who knew my need of her, leave me so 
unprepared ? 

The hours went by like the hours in a 
dream. I took no account of the time, I made 
no preparation for receiving the long-expected 
guest. Barbara, the German girl that Mar- 
garet had employed, brought up my luncheon 
on a tray, and asked, ‘*Would Ries. Campbell 
be in presently ?” She had been given to un- 
derstand when she came that Margaret was 
not to be addressed as her equal, but respect- 
fully as one of the family ; and she had conduct- 
ed herself accordingly. 

I told her, vaguely, that Mrs. Campbell was 
out, and I did not know how soon she would 
come back. So she set down her tray and de- 
parted, and I rocked to and fro, with baby in 
my arms and dull misery in my heart, for an 
unreckoned time. It was in vain that I sum- 
moned pride to my aid, and tried to shame 
myself for feeling crushed by such a blow. 
I could not make myself indifferent with the 
reminder that it was only a servant who had 
forsaken me, for this had been a servant in no 
sordid sense. It was a friend, an equal, an 
intimate daily companion whose affection had 
grown dear to me, and whose service of love 
could be replaced by no hireling hands. 

‘*I trusted you Margaret!” I cried out in 
the bitterness of my disappointment, ‘‘and you 
have betrayed me!” 

It seemed no less than betrayal of my love 
and my cénfidence, that she should leave me 
thus, secretly, and suddenly, and irrevocably. 
I brooded over it with a morbid sense of wrong 
that included Mrs. MacGregor, only in a 
worse condemnation. ‘‘If she had not thrust 
herself into our affairs, none of this would 
have happened,” I thought, sullenly; and, to 
my shame be it written, I vented my ill-will to 
her in spiteful wishes much too childish and 
unreasonable to be repeated. 

A man’s step on the stair startled me by- 
and-by, and I sprang up in a sort of fright as 
the door of my room was opened. It was only 
Augustus, however, who came in with a rather 
puzzled and flurried manner. 

‘‘Has Mrs. MacGregor come?” he asked, 
hastily, looking round the room. 

‘How should I know? I thought you were 
to bring her,” I retorted, not very graciously. 

“I thought so myself, but I’ve missed it 
semehow or other. I don’t know how it hap- 
pened that she got the start of me. I hada 
varriage waiting for her,” said Augustus, ex- 
citedly, ‘‘and was looking everywhere to find 
her. -I supposed, of course, that she'd wait in 
her state-room—how was I to know her ina 
crowd? But she didn’t, and the Lord knows 
where she is now—J don’t!” 

Me stam. she never came!” I exclaimed, 
ly. 


panting with ex- 
across and took 


* ° * ° * 


breathl 
“Oh, yes, she did. I spoke to the ain, 
and he said it was all right ; che heh. goes on 








ahead. I suppose she wasn’t sure about my 
coming to meet her, and she had the direc- 
tion, so she didn’t wait. It’s queer, though ; 
she ought to have got here by now.” 

‘Hark! Is not that a carriage at the 
door?” 

I heard the sudden trampling of hoots and 
the stoppage of wheels as he spoke. Augus- 
tus ran to the window. 

«There she is, by George! I'll go down 
and receive her,” he said, hurriedly. ‘*You’ll 
follow me, of course? We've got to be po- 
lite, you know.” 

I made him no answer; he did not wait for 

one. From the seat in my own room, out of 
which I did not stir, I heard the opening of 
doors, the murmur of voices, the rustle of a 
woman’s garments, and lastly the rumble of 
wheels as the carriage rolled away again. 
“It is she, thn,” I thought, bitterly. ‘She 
has come at last, the important person !—and 
for her coming my Margaret had to go.” 
% I heard Augustus’s voice calling me at the 
foot of the stairs, ‘‘Dora,- are you coming 
down ?” But I did not answer, I did not stir. 
Why should I go down to welcome Mrs. Mac- 
gregor? I had no welcome in my heart for 
her. Barbara came up presently. 

‘*Mr. Donaldson sent me to tell you, ma’am, 
that the lady is in the parlor—the lady you've 
been expecting ” 

‘Very well, Barbara.” 
motion to go. 

‘‘Shall I stay with the baby, ma’am,” she 
asked, curiously. 

**No; he will not cry. 
Barbara.” 

The girl went away, and I kept my seat 
stolidly. What I intended to do was not 
clear to myself. I had no distinct intention, 
only to put off as long as possible a hateful 
necessity. While I waited, putting it off, the 
rustling garments were heard on the stairs. 
Quick feet came along the passage, entered at 
my door, stopped beside my chair. 

**If you will not come to Mrs. MacGregor, 
Mrs. MacGregor must come to you,” said a 
laughing voice, with a mellow sweetness of in- 
tonation that was so dear and familiar to my 
ear. ‘*Mrs. Donaldson, have vou no greeting 
for the stranger in your gates? The bonnie 
bairn has, at any rate—God bless him !” 

The baby in his cradle had given a crow of 
joyful recognition; his little arms were 
stretched out, his feet kicking in impatient de- 
light. Mrs. MacGregor swooped down on 
him with an answering cry, and snatched him 
to her bosom, her velvet bonnet with its 
sweeping plumes falling backward, her India 
shawl dropping from her shoulders. ‘The 
bairn knows me, the bairn bids me welcome !” 
she cried, in a little storm of mingled laughter 
and tears. And she kissed him from head to 
foot, while I—with eyes to see, at last— 
screamed aloud : 

‘Margaret! my Margaret 
* al 


But still I made no 


You needn't wait, 


” 


* 

It was truly Margaret, and no less truly 
Mrs. Macgregor, as the quick-witted reader 
has doubtless discovered much more readily 
than Augustus and I did. It took us long to 
understand it, in spite of the evidence of our 
own eyes; and a hundred questions were 
asked and answered with bappy incoherence, 
a hundred little outbursts—wondering, re- 
preachful, ecstatic, explanatory—given utter- 
ance to, betore the dual identity was fully es- 
tablished, and ‘‘Margaret” accepted in her 
new character. I shouid be laughed at if I 
were to repeat all the ‘‘fond and toolish” 
things that were said among us in that extrav- 
agant hour. But nothing seemed foolish to 
us; the relief, the satisfaction, was complete. 
Mrs. Mac‘iregor was no longer a bugbear— 
she was Margaret! That is to say, she was 
the presiding genius of comfort and peace, a 
veritable household fairy come to take up her 
dwelling with us from this time forth and for- 
ever. 

On her part there was an equal sense of 
gain, for we had been tried and proved, and 
not found wanting. 

‘**If you had known what it was to be sought 
for money’s sake, and courted and flattered 
for what you had to give away, you would not 
wonder or be wroth with me for putting you 
to the test,” she said, wistfully. ‘I was a 
lonely woman, and my heart craved affection 
and sweet sympathy; but the folk that were 
about me, they did not understand—they 
could not see me, for the siller that was be- 
hind me.” 

‘*But what possessed you,” Augustus asked, 
bluntly, ‘‘to make a servant of yourself? By 
George! when | think of having let you cook 
my dinners and light my fires, it makes me 
blush,” he cried, with a mounting color that 
was not unbecoming to his manly visage. 

‘*You paid me my wages,” she answered, 
laughing, ‘‘and treated me well—better than | 
treated you. It was a sorry trick, after all, 
to tempt you to go against natural feelings for 
the sake of gain. I had no right to set a trap 
for you to fall into, and I was sore afraid, and 
repented me, when it was too late to get back 
the written word.” 

‘*But how did you find out what I had writ- 
ten about Margaret? That’s a mystery to me 
still,” said Augustus. 

‘*By witchcraft, maybe. Didna ye once say 
I was no canny?” she retorted, merrily. 
‘‘There was a day—have you forgotten it, 
quite ?—when you fairly drove me out, be- 
tween you, to take an airing; and for an ob- 
ject, as you said, you gave me your letters to 
mail. Weel, there was one addressed to Mrs 
MacGregor, and I thought why should I waste 
time and money to send it across the Atlantic 
when I might read it on the spot? It was a 
foolish letter, all full of the great things Aar- 
garet had done—that were no worth the men- 
tioning, after all—and naturally, you see, it 
made Mrs. McGregor jealous. So then she 
was tempted to try what value you put upon 
Margaret; and it would have served her right 
if her vanity and self-conceit had been morti- 
fied,” continued Mrs. MacGregor, with glow- 
ing cheek. ‘*But they were so fed and flat- 
tered that she can’t be sorry for her wicked- 
ness. The Lord forgive me!” 

‘‘Amen, for you need forgiveness!” replied 
Augustus, promptly. ‘To think of a respec- 
table woman of your years, and your pious 
bringing up, ma’am ; to think of you, after all 
your kirk and catechism, weaving such a tan- 
gled web as this! Sailing under false colors! 
Setting traps to lure innocent young relatives 
to their own destruction! Mrs. MacGregor, 
I ain ashamed of you,” he concluded, solemnly. 

But Mrs. MacGregor did not sink under 
the sense of shame. She put her arms around 
Augustus’s neck and kissed him, as she had 
kissed the bonnie boy who had devoured her 
gingerbread and bannocks many a year ago. 
He gave her back the kiss with interest, and 
the baby laughed and crowed—it was all capi- 
tal fun for him; and Barbara came up by-and- 
by, big-eyed snd wondering, for the sense of 
mystery and excitement had penetrated even 
her stolid German brain, to ask would Mrs. 
Campbell be in presently, and what would she 
do about dinner? 

So ‘‘Mrs. Campbell” descended to the reali- 
ties of life. 

“It must be a batter-pudding to-night, 
Barbara,” she said, laughing at the girl’s be- 
wilderment. ‘‘I’ll be down directly and see 
about the sauce.” 

And she put by the handsome bonnet and 
shawl, and tied an ample white apron over her 
rich silk dress and was Margaret again—Mar- 
garet with a difference that made no trouble- 
some change to any of us, unless it might be 
to Barbara. To this day she wonders what 
became of the lady who came in a carriage, 
and is incapable of comprehending the mystery 
of two in one. But she does not ponder over 
it to the detriment of her cookery, which is 
excellent. And for the rest, the ‘‘sweetness 
and light” which entered our home with Mar- 
garet dwell there still, a permanent possession 
in Mrs. MacGregor. 


’ 
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TWO DISTINGUISHED LADIES. 


For nearly a year I’ve been treasuring a 
little secret, in which Mrs. President Hayes 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, 
are associated in a very interesting way, 
neither of these ladies having, until the pres- 
ent time, given their permission to have the 
story told. Somebody, however, has written 
a letter from Saratoga alluding to the incident, 
and this letter, although purporting to be pri- 
vate, has gone to the vablie through the press, 
as everything else does in general. Under 
the circumstances, I am pleased to be able to 
give the facts without breach of confidence. 

On the eighteenth birthday of Mrs. Thomp- 
son, her husband’s mother purchased, as a 
birthday gift for this lady, whose name has 
since become a synonym throughout this coun- 
try and in foreign lands for noble benefactions 
to her race, a magnificent brooch,—a silver 
eagle studded with rubies and diamonds, the 
red, white and blue shield on its breast finely 
wrought in enamel. The suggestion of the 
gift came from Father Gavavoni, then in this 
country, a8, in his estimation, peculiarly ap- 
propriate; and with the celebration of the 
day the splendid memento was placed upon 
the lady’s neck by him with the charge, 
‘*When you find another spirit more devotedly 
patriotic than F hl own, present the keep- 
sake.” Mrs. Thompson had become one of 
Mrs. Hayes’s ardent admirers some time before 
an opportunity occurred for personal acquain- 
tance, and about a year ago, when in the city, 
in an interview with Mr. Secretary Rogers, 
alluding to her very warm appreciation of the 
lady of the White House, she unpinned the 
oe from her throat, and handed it to him 
with a very earnest request to bear it for her 
as agift to Mrs. Hayes, remarking, as she 
told the story of the Father's charge, ‘‘It be- 
longs to her,” and adding, in reply to Mr. 
Rogers’s remark that ‘‘Mre. Hayes might be 
unwilling to receive so valuablea gem as a 
gift,” ‘Request her then, at least, to wear it 
for my sake until we meet.” 

r. carried the treasure to Mrs. 


Hayes the accompanying message. 


Some time intervened before the ladies met. 
Ibe opportunity, however, was at length pre- 
sented upon a subsequent visit of Mrs. ‘! homp- 
son to the capital; and, Mrs. Thompson was 
gratified to see the brilliant ornament spark- 
ling at the throat of the ideal of ber heart, 
who, before parting with her admirer, quietly 
unfastened it, and with such rare delicacy and 
taste as she alone commands, returned it, say- 
ing. ‘‘I need not tell you that I do, indeed, ap- 
preciate your beautiful gift, but, as the wife of 
the President, it is hardly proper that I should 
be the recipient.” Such is the substance of 
this interesting incident. The gemis kept by 
Mrs. Thompson more sacredly than ever, as 
nevertheless belonging by virtue of the charge 
with which it was received by her, to one she 
so much loves and honors.— Washington Ke- 
publican. 





NEW AND STALE BREAD. 


The nature of the difference between new 
and stale bread is far from being known. It 
is only lately that the celebrated French 
chemist, Boussingault, instituted an inquiry 
into it, from which it results that the differ- 
ence is not the consequence of desiccation, 
but solely of the cooling of the bread. If we 
take fresh bread into the cellar or into any 
@place where it cannot dry, the inner part of 
the loaf, it is true, is found to be crumby, but 
the crust has become soft and is no longer 
brittle. If stale bread is taken back into the 
oven again it assumes all the qualities of fresh 
baked bread, although in the hot oven it must 
undoubtedly have lost part of its moisture. 
M. Boussingault bas made a fresh loaf of 
bread the subject of mmute investigation, and 
the results are anything but interesting. New 
bread, in its smallest parts, is so soft, clammy, 
flexible and glutinous (in consequence of the 
starch during the process of fermenting and 
baking being changed into mucilaginous dex- 
trine,) that by mastication it is with greater 
difficulty separated and reduced to small 
pieces, and in its smallest parts is less under 
the influence of the saliva and digestive juices. 
It consequently forms itself into hard balls by 
careless and hasty mastication and deglutition, 
becomes coated over by saliva and slime, and 
in this state enters the stomach. The gastric 
juice being unable to penetrate such hard 
masses, and being scarcely able even to act 
upon the surface of them, they frequently re- 
main in the stomach unchanged, and, like 
foreign bodies, irritate and incommode it, in- 
ducing every species of suffering—oppression 
of the stomach, pain in the chest, disturbed 
circulation of the blood, congestions and pains 
in the head, irritation of the brain and inflam- 
mation, apoplectic attacks, cramp and de- 
lirium.— Zhe Miller. 


THE VIRGINIA CREEPER. 

The Virginia creeper, for which the poison 
ivy is often mistaken, is a very graceful wood) 
vine, climbing extensively, sometimes over 
fences and walls, but often up trees as high as 
fifty feet or more. Unlike the Rhus it climbs 
by means of tendrils, the ends of which termi- 
nate in sucker-like disks. This alone consti- 
tutes a striking difference in the appearance 
of the trunks of the two vines, but the struc- 
ture of the leaves forms one equally as notice- 
able. ‘These, in the Virginia creeper, are 
palmately divided into five oblong toothed 
leaflets of a dark shining green and with very 
prominent veins and ribs. ‘The leaves of the 
Virginia creeper assume in autumn the richest 
shades of scarlet,-crimson and purple, and as 
the plants are seen climbing and intertwining 
among the foliage of some evergreen or trail- 
img over fences and walls, form one of the 
brightest ornaments of the season. The leaves 
of the poison ivy also become colored in 
autumn, but the tints are not so brilliant as 
those of the former plant; they are usually of 
various shades-of yellow and dullred. ‘The 
Virginia creeper belongs to the grape family, 
and, indeed, was formerly placed in the same 
genus with the grape. It is hardly necessary 
to say that it is perfectly harmless. It may be 
well for those who do not pretend to any bo- 
tanical knowledge to remember the following 
as a safe rule by which to be guided: No na- 
tive American vine having five-parted leaves is 
poisonous.— Scientific American. 








Smi_ax.—Smilax is an exceedingly graceful 
vine, with glossy, green-ribbed leaves, and is 
bow more extensively used than any other 
plant for decorating parlors, the hair, and for 
trimming dresses. With a little care it can 
be grown successfully as a house plant. The 
vine does not require the full sun, but will 
grow well in a partially shaded situation. It 
can be trained on a small thread across the 
window or around the pictures. Grown from 
both seeds and bulbs. Pot the bulbs as soon 
as received, watering but little until you see 
signs of growth. They grow very rapidly and 
should always have strings to twine on. Give 
plenty of fresh air, but be careful and not let 
a direct draft of cold air blow upon the vines, 
as they are very tender when young. Give 
them a warm place and they will amply repay 
allcare. When growth is complete the foliage 
will turn yellow. Then gradually withhold 
water and allow the bulbs to dry. They then 
can be put in some dry, cool place. After 
they have been in this dormant state six or 
eight weeks they will begin to show signs of 
life, and then are ready for another season’s 
growth.— Vick’s Magazine. 





Wixpow Boxrs.—A lady sends to an ex- 
change the following inexpensive design for 
I notice in the leading maga- 
zines, designs for boxes for windows. They 
all incur more or less expense. I have tried 
a plan on one of my back windows which filled 
my expectations at little cost. Take a com- 
mon raisin box, putty the cracks, shut and let 
dry, paint outside, and if wanted for the room 
decorate with pictures which can be done 
with very little trouble; take a small quantity 
of gum arabic, dissolve in water, brush the 
pictures on the wrong side, arrange them on 
the box when dry, varnish over and they will 
remain on all winter. Put bite of crockerv, 
cinders or any substance that will not pack, 
for drainage. Fill up with good rich earth, 
with a little sand or woods grounds, to keep 
loose. Plant Kenilworth ivy along the edges 
to fall over the box. If the box is placed 
where you do not wish to move it till spring, 
you can plant a Madeira root at one end and 
some variety of ivy at the other to wind up at 
the side of the window. Inside, begin to 
plant those that grow low, so as you draw to 
the centre place those that grow the tallest. 
A box filled with bulbs arranged sv that the 
colors harmonize, is a beautiful ornament for 
a window in winter. 


window boxes. 





From Harper's Magazine for December. 
THE CHILDREN, 


BY PAUL HAYNB. 


The children! ah the children! 
Your innocent, joyous ones; 

Your daughters, with souls of suushine; 
Your buoyant and laughing sons. 


Look long in their happy faces, 
Drink love from their sparkling eyes, 
For the wonderful charm of childhood, 
How soon it withers and dies! 


A few fast-vanishing summers, 
A season or twain of frost, 

And you suddenly ask, bewildered, 
“What is it my heart hath lost?” 


Perchance you see by the hearth-stone 
Some Juno, stately and proud, 

Or a Hebe, whose softly ambushed eyes 
Flash out from the golden cloud 


Of lavish and beautiful tresses 
That, wantonly floating, stray 

O’er the white of a throat and bosom 
More fair than blossoms in May. 


And perchance you mark their brothers— 
Young heroes who spurn the sod 

With the fervor of antique knighthood, 
And the air of a Grecian god. 


But where, ah where are the children, 
Your household fairies of yore? 

Alack! they are dead, and their grace has fled 
For ever and evermore! 


HOME-MADE YEAST. 

The making of this may be considered a 
doubtful accomplishment in these days of dry 
and compressed yeast cakes and all the many 
buking powders in circulation; but let the 
reader be placed, as the writer has been, on a 
lonely farm, with the nearest village miles 
away, and she will be thankful, indeed, if she 
can manufacture a yeast that will make good 
bread. The receipt which we give below was 
furnished by a notable housekeeper and has 
made at least one home happy. Indeed, after 
bread made from this yeast has once been 
eaten, no other kind will be relished. Tie in 
a muslin bag a handful of hops; if the hops 
are pressed let the handful be a small one; 
place this in a vessel containing two quarts of 
water; add four large potatoes, previously 
_— and boil until the potatoes are done. 

fave ready in a large bow! four tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, one cup of white sugar and two 
tablespoonfuls of salt. Take out a little of 
the hop water, and, when cold, stir in the 
above ingredients to prevent the flour from 
lumping; then pour over all the boiling hop 
water, mashing the potatoes through a sieve. 
When cool add one yeast cake of any kind or 
one cup of yeast. Leave over night ina warm 
place. The next morning put it in a close- 
covered jar or glass can and let it stand in a 
cool cellar. It will keep for two weeks in 
summer. Always stir before using and keep 
. cup of the old yeast over to add to the new 
ot. 








A JAPANESE FAN. 


The Japanese fan which lies before me 
hardly lays claim to the rank of an exclusively 
imitative work. To a t extent its pur- 
pose is frankly decorative. In the foreground 
we have a lady dressed in violet, red, and 
light blue, feeding a dappled russet fawn. 

e whole background consists below of a 
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largest area in the entirefan. Above, the sky 
8 represented of a clear red, shading off 
toward the horizon into white, lavender, and 
violet. A pink-blossomed tree overhangs it 
to the left, while a red scroll and a few violet 
figures break the monotonous verdure on the 
right. As a whole, the composition pleases 
even a European eye by its careful assortment 
of harmonies and its agreeable correspondence 
with the natural chromatic scale. Its inaccu- 
racies of delineation, too, though perceived, 
are forgiven, because we set them down at 
once as Japanese; we class the object in its 
proper place as a typical specimen of a par- 
tially developed national art. There is a cer- 
tain quaintness in its very imperfections which 
in & way attracts us; but the attraction is 
rather ethnographical and scientific than ws- 
thetic. We like such an object to decorate 
our mantelpiece or our what-not, but we do 
not exhibit it in our galleries. Though its 
truthfulness of delineation is far above any- 
thing which the savage could appreciate, yet 
when judged by our developed standard of 
taste it is seen to have sacrificed too much to 
mere sensuous stimulation for admission into 
the strictly imitative class.—Cornhill Maga- 
zine. 





General Miscellany, 


From Good Words. 


AT NIGHTFALL. 


Coming along by the meadows, 
Just after the sun went down, 
shadows 


Watching the poues 
es brown; 


Creep over the billsi 


Coming along in the gloaming, 
With never a star in the sky, 

My thoughts went a-roaming, a-roaming 
Through days that are long gone by; 


Days when desire said, ‘To-morrow 
to-morrow, heart, we'll be gay!” 
Days ere the heart heard the sorrow 
Which echoes through yesterday. 


Life was a goblet burnished, 
That with love for wine was filled; 
The cup is bruised and tarnished, 
And the precious wine is spilled. 


But to the traveller weary, 
Just coming in sight of home, 
What does it matter now dreary 
The way whereby he has oome? 


Coming along by the meadows, 
And watching the fading day, 
. Duskier than night’s dusky shadows 
Fell shadows of yesterday. 


In the northern sunset’s glimmer, 
The Great Bear opened his eyes; 
Low in the east a shimmer 
Showed where the full moon would rise. 


Lights in a window were gleaming, 
And some one stood at a gate, 

Said, “Why do you stand there dreaming’ 
And why are you home so late?” 


Yesterday’s shadow and sorrow 
That moment all vanished away! 

Here were to-day and to-morrow— 
What matter for yesterday ? 





—_—— ———__ 
THROUGH AFRICA, 1720. 


A few years ago, a literary man of some 
eminence, since prematurely gone from us, 
came to a publisher in a state of great excite- 
ment. ‘I have just picked up the most won- 
derful thing at a book-stall, he said. ‘*Did 
you ever hear of an African explorer by the 
name of Singleton? Can you tell me anything 
about this book of his? It contains the most 
extraordinary anticipations of the discoveries 
of Speke, Burton, and Livingstone in Central 
Africa. Here is a man—Capt. Singleton, the 
name is, there is no date on the book—who 
professes to have traveled across Africa from 
Zanzibar to the Gold Coast, and who ‘ells you 
what he and his party saw on each day's 
march, what wild beasts they met, how they 
were treated by the natives, where they halted, 
and how far they walked ata stretch. They 
had nothing but a chart and a pocket-compass, 
and yet they crossed the whole continent. 
But the extraordinary part of it is that he 
came across the sources of the Nile, and saw 
it flowing from a lake exactly as Speke des- 
cribes. This man really ougiit to get the 
credit of the discovery. He must have been 
there, for he gives the particulars of each 
day’s march in the most minute way, and _be- 
you he has been confirmed. I 
can’t understand how I never heard of bim 
before. I don’t think his name has turned up 
in any of these discussions at the Geographical 
Society. Can you tell anything about him ? 
When did he live?” ‘Captain Singleton! 
Captain Singleton !” said the publisher; ‘‘that 
is surely the name of the hero of one of De- 
foe’s stories ;” and, turning to the list of De- 
foe’s works, he found that his memory had not 
deceived him. The Adventures. of Captain 
Singleton, and his account of the customs and 
manners of Central Africa, are the creation of 
the author of Robinson Crusoe ; but this push 
es the surprise at his anticipations of recent 
discovery only a step farther back. I must 
admit, for my own part, that till I thought of 
following the Captain’s itinerary on a modern 
map, I had supposed, from his general ap- 
pearance of accuracy, that our ancestors bad 
information about Central Africa which had 
somehow been allowed to drop out of knowl- 
edge. It is always the case in supposed anti 
cipations of modern discoveries that the by- 
gone investigator or speculator bad hit upon 
the most startling feature, the most blazing 
promontory, in an unexplored country, or un- 
observed fact, or unthought-of contrivance. 
He had announced, in short, by some happy 
intuition, all that the masg of us ever come to 
know, and we are consequently ready to give 
him as much credit as the patient discoverer 
or inventor who has brought certitude or prac- 
tical value to his random guesses. Capt. Sin- 
gleton appeared to be a worthy predecessor 
and anticipator of Livingstone and Speke, be- 
cause, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, he narrated how in the interior of Af- 
rica, which the map makers of the time repre- 
sented as an unexplored blank, he had seen 
vast lakes, and a river issuing from one 
of them which he believed to be the Nile. 
The one fact in the discoveries of African 
travelers before Stanley bad laid hold of pop- 
ular interest was that the Nile had its source 
in a huge lake, and hot, as had previously 
been the common belief, in the Mountains of 
the Moon. Capt. Singleton was apparently 
aware of this, and therefore it seemed that his 
merits as an explorer had been unfairly allow- 
ed to die out of the memories of men.— Mac- 
millan’s Magazine. 
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HOW PHIL SHERIDAN DISOBEYED 
ORDERS. 


The Indianapolis Journal thus recalls an 
incident of General Sheridan, which is not 
generally known: At the beginning of the 
war he was a captain in the regular army, 
having graduated at West Point in 1859. In 
the fall of 1861 he was appointed quarter- 
master of the army of the Southwest, under 
command of General Curtis, with headquar- 
ters at Springfield, Mo. An expeditien to 
Arkansas was organized, and General Curtis 
headed it in person. The march of the army 
was harassed by attacks from bushwhackers 
and guerillas, and there was great need of 
horses to meet and repulse these classes ot 
combatants. General Curtis despatched a 
courier from Timber Hollows to Sheridan 
with instructions to forward immediately all 
the horses he could procure. If there was no 
money on hand with which to purchase them, 
to go out and press them into the service. In 
those early days, the war was not carried into 
Africa, so to speak, as in later times, and 
Sheridan refused to run any risk by such an 
irregular proceeding, and sent back word to 
Curtis that he would send no horses for which 
he had not receipts, and, having no funds on 
hand, he could not procure them. 

General Curtis was furious at the presump- 
tion of the quartermaster, and ordered the 
contumacious officer to forward his sword to 
the general and report to General Halleck in 
command of the department at St. Louis, un- 
der arrest. Sheridan left Springfield in per- 
suance of these orders, and that was the last 
heard of him in the army of the southwest. 
In the spring of 1862 he appeared again as 
colonel of the second Michigan cavalry, after 
which time his progress was rapid and brill- 
iant, and known to the whole country. How 
he got out of the trouble with General Curtis 
the archives of the War department may be 
able to tell, but it is not known to those who 
were associated with him in Missouri. ‘The 
stirring events of that period left bat little 
time to look up the records of individuals, 
however famous. The episode was the mak- 
ing of Philip, though. Had he not disobeyed 
orders, he might, and would, in all probabil- 
ity, have served through the war, rising no 
higher than a brigade or division quartermas- 
ter. 





FISHING EXTRAORDINARY. 


I mnst tell you about white fishing at Sault 
Sainte Marie. While our boat stopped I went 
down to the beach where a dozen Indians live, 
who are the most wonderful fishermen that I 
know of. For twenty-five cents I was given 
& special show. Seating myself in a canoe, 
one Indian took his position seated in the 
stern, and another stood in the bow. The 
one in the stern used a paddle to keep the 
boat’s head up stream, while the other used a 
pole to steady the boat. He had a dip net 
about four feet in diameter, with a handle 
twelve or fifteen feet long. This was hung 
over the projection of the cut-water, while the 
handle trailed back in the water. Thus 
equipped, we sailed out into the rapids, which 
are half a mile in length and one mile wide. 
At the foot of the rapids the fishing is done. 
The water boils and tumbles like the swiftest 
rift on the Delaware, and cg cag half 
white with breaking foam. ith his pole, 
the Indian in the bow holds the canoe, or lets 
it float steadily sidewise, now up a little, then 
down, but always under perfect control and 
always dancing with the rush of water. He 
watches the water constantly, which varies in 
depth from eight to nine feet. Saddenly with 





massive field of green, coveting by far the! quick motion he shoves the end of the pole 
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under. the bow piece, grasping the net at the 
same time with the other hand, and, never 
taking his eye from the water, plunges it in, 
perhaps ten feet away, and forces it to the 
bottom, or as the canoe sags back with the 
current, lets it drop a few feet, and then with 
a peculiar twist raises it to the surface, and 
with a toss like turning a flapjack, drops a five- 
pound whitefish into the canoe. This was re- 
peated time and again, right in the swiftest 
water, and seldom only one fish was caught, 
but once six that would weigh eighteen pounds. 
Often I could not see bottom, and one was 
caught in eight or ten feet of water. I could 
see no fish until they were brought to the sur- 
face. It was the only kind of fishing that I 
ever saw that I did not think I could learn to 
do. It is said no white man ever did learn. 
The Indian I was with took three hundred in 
one day. We were out an hour and took 
about thirty.—Letter to the Deposit (N. Y.,) 
Courier. 
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TESTING THE CIDER. 


Yesterday afternoon a farmer, having @ 
barrel of cider on tap in his wagon, was doing 
a fine retail business near the market at five 
cents per glass, when a man with a very thin 





said : 

‘‘Has the State Inspector of lomological 
Juices inspected that cider yet ?” 

‘‘]—I guess not,” replied the farmer, great- 
ly embarrassed in a moment. 


man ; 
glass.” ' 
The farmer drew one, scanning the man 


spector” had received it he held it up between 
his eye and the sun, and said : 

‘The precipitation appears most too rapid, 
while these floating particles denote unusual 
compression. Perhaps a second glass will be 
clearer.” 

He swallowed the contents of the first at 
exactly four gulps, and taking a second glass, 
he critically examined it and said : 

‘Ah! The precipitation is clearing away. 
This cider seems to have been made from ap- 
ples.” 

“It was, sir, and they were nice apples, 
too,” replied the farmer. 

‘‘Let’s see how a third glass will look. | 
am not quite satisfied on the point of compres- 
sion.” 

He drained the seeond and received the 
third, and as he sipped it he inquired : 

‘*You used a hand cider press, didn’t you ?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

‘Ah! T thought so. 
didn’t it ?” 

**Yes, sir.” 

‘‘Did the mill stand in a draught of air 
while you were working it ?” 

‘‘]—I—don't know, sir.” 

“Well, I think it did. Be a little more 
careful after this. The Inspector of Pomo- 
logical Juices grades this barrel ‘A No. 2,’ but 
if you take a little more pains you can in- 
crease the grade every time in the future. 
All right, sir—go on with your selling.” 

The man bad been gone ten minutes before 
any one mustered courage to remark that he 


Worked with a lever, 


was a fraud. 

“I know he’s all right,” persisted the far- 
mer. ‘*The minnit I see him draw his coat 
tail around to wipe out the corner of his 
mouth I knew he was a big gun, and I was 
shivering in my boots for fear he'd ask me 
why I didn’t punch the seeds out of the ap- 
ples before grinding.” 





PUBLIC EDUCATION IN KNOWARE. 
The streets were clean as a new pin, and 


| mortal still, though you could hear little folks 


laughin’ and cacklin’ in the cool gardens and 
pleasant hou-en by the side of the way. 
‘Where air your public schools?” sez I. 


house, like a shed some, 
fixed up with rows o’ hogsheads, among which 
several men was steppin’ round and talkin’ 
out loud, one at a time; *‘there’s the school.” 
‘But I don’t see no children.” 
“No; you can’t see through a millstone no 
Y We head up the boys 


’ 


more’n the next man. 
at six year old in big barrels, and feed an 
edocate "em through the bung-hole till the 
age of twenty. They're extension barrels, 
so’s’t the boys can grow.” 

I was took aback. I was kinder riled. 
‘‘What!” sez I, ‘tall your boys in barrels ! 
None o’ them things folks lay sech stress on 


| in teachers’ conventions—no home influences, 


no manly sports, no everlastin’ friendships, 
no Sunday schools, no—” 
in; breath seemed to peter out. 
up the talk : 

**No, Sir! 


tyrant over mother and the girls from 
to dark: no broken bones nor cracked skulls. 
Our boys don’t never get drowned, blowed up 
with powder, tangled up in burr saws, split 
with hatchets, spilled off’n horses, run over in 
the streets, nor jammed to bits under fire- 


engines. We don’t have boys swearin’ and 


no colleges to upset their manners and morals, 


turnin’ of ’em loose on a world lyin’ in wick- 
edness, as our old parson used tocallit. No- 
body 
nuther. Marbles, peanuts, and fire-crackers 
never pester us. We have peace.” 

‘‘How delightful!” sez I, kinder involun- 
tary. 

‘“*More’n all that, we don’t never have no 
divorces. Them boys come out at twenty 
year old so orful meek and pleasant and 
crateful, their wives don't have no trouble 
with ’em at all.”"— Rose Jerry Cooke, in Har- 
per’s Magazine fur December. 





From the Baltimore Weekly Magazine 
BAKED BEANS. 


Oh! how my heart sighs for my own native land, 
Where pototoes, and squashes, and cucumbers 
grow, 
Where cheer and good welcome are always at hand, 
And custards and pumpkin pies smoke in a row; 
Where pudding the visage of hunger serenes, 
And what is far dearer, the pot of baked beans. 


Let Maryland boast of her dainties et 

Her large watermelons and cantaleups fine, 
Her turtle, and oysters, and terrapin stews, 

And soft crabs, bigh-zested with brandy and wine; 
Ah! neither my heart from my native land weans 
When smokes on the table the pot of baked beans. 


pot of baked beans, with what pleasure I saw it, 


The 
Ww porked, by some rosy-faced 


Vell seasoned, well 
dame ; 

And when from the glowing hot oven she'd draw it, 
Well crisped and well browned to the table it came. 

Oh! give me my country, the land of my teens, 

Of the dark Indian pudding and pot of baked beans. 


rhe pot of baked beans! Ah! the muse fs too frail 
Its taste to descant on, its virtues to tell, 
But look at the sons of New England so hale, 
And of daughters so rosy, ‘twill teach thee full 
well; 
Like me, it will teach thee to sigh for the means 
Of health, and—of rapture!—the pot of baked beans. 





A minister in the south of Scotland hada 
parishioner, who, to show her affection for her 
pastor, sent him every morning by the hands 
of her daughter a couple of what she wished 
him to understand were new-laid eggs for 
breakfast. The eggs, on being delivered, 
were generally warm, as if just taken from the 
nest; but one morning the minisier’s maid, on 
taking the eggs from the girl observed, ‘-The 
eggs are no warm the day, Jeanne; are they 
no fresh?” ‘Ou ay,” said the girl; they're 
quite fresh, but my mither couldna get the cat 
to sit on them this morning.” 





Now looks the ox from out his stgll 
The farmer man to see 
As quick he spreads upon the floor 
The grain so temptingly. 
Then sings aroundgthe ancient barn 
The lively autumn gale, 
And while the farmer taps his flail 
The bovine flaps his tail. 
— Yonkers Gaeette. 





‘You're drunk, sir,” said the captain to an 
intoxicated blue-jacket, fresh from an unlimi- 
ted absence without leave. ‘I know I’m 
drunk,” returned the tar, ‘‘but I shall get over 
that. As for you,” he went on, looking at his 
commanding officer pitingly, ‘you're a fool, 
and you'll never get over that.” ” 
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Dyspr PSIA, CANCER, CATARRH, 
and all diseases of the SKIN and 


BLooD. 


Entirely Vegetable. Mon. 


ey returned in all cases of failure; 
none for 20 years. Sold everywhere. 


Send for 3 -— H.D. Fowle & Co., Boston, 


Lxpress, on receipt of $1 a bottle. 


ANHOOD 
RESTORED. 


A victim of youthful imprudence, causin ma- 
ture decay, nervous debility, ete., having tried (n vain 
every known remedy, has found @ simple eel! cure, 
which he will send Free to his fellow sufferers. 

J. H. REEVES, 43 Chatham &., N. ¥. 





from pure G Tartar, imported exclusively 
al,” finds that it - 
uses the pewder In puddings, 
that it makes the only biscuit 
terials are used. A 


80 
cakes, and all sorts of 





New York; Dr, Ma , Reston; GENTH, 


OY AL 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


CONSUMERS should bear in mind that the “Royal” is now the only Baking Powder in the m 

F An old pane Le h k rites tha enoe Lap ner ary he “lorie ot 
France. ousekee writes t she has to pay a few pennies m « - 
farther cok ware 80 much better, that it is economy aan it. aettadaenedl 
eges. An old lady from Ohio writes 
best and most w 


her dy speptie de. 
by ty ty: York Board of Health, and by such eminent chemists as Dr. MOTT" 


ough 


, wholly wit 
+! This ie 


ean eat. 


etc. 


hout 
use the 


Sold in tin cans on! 


BAKING 
POWDER 


district of 


Another says 


y, by grocers. iy2s 














